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THE ONLY INDEPENDENT WEEKLY JOURNAL OF NEWSPAPERING 


TO REACH ACROSS THE MIDWEST... 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
IS THE 
#1 YOU NEED! 


THE #1 DAILY NEWSPAPER HAS ITS BIGGEST 
LEAD IN FIFTEEN YEARS! 


Chicago Tribune daily circulation has grown to 740,713, and now 
leads its closest competitor by over 208,000. It’s a lead that has 
doubled since 1983 ... and widened every year. 


THE SUNDAY CHOICE ... BY MORE THAN 
2-TO-1! 

Sunday Tribune circulation is up again for the fourth year in a row, 
1,141,455...more than twice the circulation of the Sun-Times ... 
more than every other city and suburban Sunday paper combined! 


CHICAGO’S #1 SELLING NEWSPAPER? 

THE SUNDAY CHICAGO TRIBUNE! 

In the city of Chicago (just as in the suburbs and throughout the 
Midwest) nobody outselis the Sunday Tribune ... no daily paper ... 
no Sunday paper. Anybody who tells you otherwise is 
misinformed. 


#1 IN THE SUBURBS, DAILY AND SUNDAY! 


In suburban areas, the Chicago Tribune outsells its closest 
competitor by nearly 197,000 copies daily ... over 430,000 copies 
on Sunday. 


ONE NEWSPAPER ... THE #1 NEWSPAPER 


The Chicago Tribune sells the most copies ... it carries the most 
advertising ... it has more Pulitzer Prize-winning staffers ... it 
brings readers more news and features targeted iv their lifestyles 
... and it brings advertisers more of the audience they need to 
successfully market their products and services. 


Chicago Tribune 


Look at all the numbers. They all add up to #1 ... the one 
newspaper you really need. 


Source: A.B.C. Publisher's Statements, March, 1990. 











“I'm going to miss you, Mrs. Colombo” (Last day of school by Rich Saal) 


RICH SAAL STANDS TALL 


At 6 feet 4 inches, Rich Saal towers above the competition. For 
example, he is one of the few photographers in the state who 
come close to looking Illinois Governor James “Big Jim” 
Thompson straight in the eye. But it’s Rich’s professional perfor- 
mance that puts him head and shoulders above the others. That's 
why the National Press Photographers Association named Rich 
Saal 1989 Region 5 Photographer of the Year for Illinois, lowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


He carries on a rich heritage for The State Journal-Register. A staff photographer has 
won the regional honor seven of the past nine years. And the Journal-Register has won 
the award for best use of photographs by a newspaper in Illinois for the past five years. 


We’re mighty proud of Rich Saal and the photography staff he represents. Rich and his 
colleagues succeed daily in bringing first-rate photojournalism to our readers consis- 
tently. And that’s a tall order. 


“Ihe Sta te Journal-Kegister 





Rich Saal 








Me Springfield, Illinois 


a a Copley Newepaper 











Introducing the NP630. 





For inserting, 
t’s the best news in years. 


And it’s the ‘tbest news in years” Built for the most demanding Conveyor—the most reliable way 
for two reasons! First, the NP630’s conditions, the NP630 expands to transport large packages of 
expandable straight-line design from 6 to 30 hoppers, with a dual broadsheet and inserts. 
accommodates growth right along delivery option to double your 
with your insert needs—for years production speeds. Standard is 
7 — em your NP630 will AM “pen ICON—today’s . Rich Higgins, National Sales Man- 
ast for years because it incorpo- most advanced, proven, true repair, ager, Newspaper Mailroom System 
rates time-tested, world-respected performance monitoring and zone Products, at (513) 278-2651 
AM Sheridan components. control system and Gripper Delivery : 


So make a decision you can live 


with for years! The NP630! Contact 


LYU Grapnics 
fllé Sheridan 


4900 Webster Street * Dayton, Ohio 45414 
(513) 278-2651 ¢ FAX: (513) 274-5719 « Telex: 155181 
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JULY 
27-8/4—Photography at the Summit Conference and Steamboat Springs 
(Col.) Workshop. 


AUGUST 
1-5—National Association of Black Journalists, 15th Annual Convention, 
“Words and Images: Challenges for the Future,” Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
9-11—WMid Atlantic Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives Con- 
ference, Charleston, S.C. 
16-17—-SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, New Orleans. 
19-22—Newspaper Advertising Co-Op Network, Sales Conference & Work- 
shop, Radisson Hotel, Virginia Beach. 
22-25—Asian American Journalists Association, National Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
23-25—West Virginia Press Association, Annual Convention, Papestem. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Maine Press Association, Fall Conference, Spruce Point Inn, Booth- 

bay Harbor. 

11-14—National Conference of Editorial Writers/National Broadcast Editorial 
Association, Joint Meeting, Disney World Hilton, Orlando. 

12-15—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 

13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 

15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 

16-19—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 

19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annua: Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 

22-26—Canadian Circulation Managers Association Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario. 

26-28—Suburban Newspapers of American, Editorial Conference, Forum 
Hotel, Chicago. 

26-28—Interstate Advertising Managers Association, Royce Hotel, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

27-28—New England Press Association, Fall Convention, Park Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 


OCTOBER 
4-6—Society of Newspaper Design, Convention, Hyatt Regency in the 

Embarcadero Center, San Francisco. 

10-12—NENA Fall Convention, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

12-14—Family Newspaper Conference, Sponsored by the New England 
Newspaper Association, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

21-23—Inland Press Association, 105th Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


AUGUST 

19-22—SNPA Foundation, Seminar, Advanced Computer Graphics, Athens, 
Ga. 

23-24—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Developing New Business, 
Inland Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 

26-29—American Press Institute, Regional Workshops for Copy Editors: 
Columbus, Ohio, Harley Hotel; Sheraton at St. John’s Place, Jack- 
sonville; University of Southern California, University Hilton, Los 
Angeles. 

31—PNPA Foundation, Seminar, Color Printing on Letterpress and Flexo, 

Harrisburg. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-11/2—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Media Management & 
Entrepreneurship for Journalism Graduate Students, St. Petersburg. 
9-14—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Newspaper Design for 
Spanish Language Newspapers, St. Petersburg. 
12-14—Inland Group Executives Seminar, Nordic Hills Resort, Itasca, Ill. 
14—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Legal Considerations in Managing 
Problem Employees, Harrisburg. 
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By Doug Borgstedt 
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About Awards 








Lowell Mellett Award. Ben Bagdikian, media critic, 
scholar and author, has won the 1990 Lowell Mellett 
Award for outstanding media criticism from Penn State 
University. He was cited for “Missing From the News,” a 
Progressive magazine essay on the influence of commer- 
cial interests in news coverage. 


ANCAM awards. Fort Payne (Ala.) Times-Journal 
publisher Gary Gengozian has won the 1990 James 
McGovern Memorial award from the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers. ANCAM’s 
highest award is given to newspaper top executives who 
most support classified advertising. 

University of Florida advertising department chairman 
Joseph R. Pisani has won the outstanding educator award 
from the 900-member association. The award allows a 
college professor to attend ANCAM’s annual conference. 

Winners in the E&P Promotion Awards category of the 
ANCAM tearsheets competition were: the Cecil Whig, 
Elkton, Md., under 25,000 circulation; the Columbian, 
Vancouver, Wash., 25,000 to 50,000; Modesto (Calif.) 
Bee, 50,000 to 150,000; and the Los Angeles Times, over 
150,000. 


Georgia Press Association. Jack E. Swift, Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer vice president and executive edi- 
tor, and Stanley Warren, former Dalton Daily Citizen- 
News publisher, were named to share the 1990 President’s 
Award from the Georgia Press Association. 


Ida B. Wells award. Mervin Aubespin, associate editor 
for development at the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
has been given the Ida B. Wells Award for his work in 
promoting the hiring of minority journalists. The award 
from the University of Kansas includes a bust of Wells, a 
pioneering black newspaperwoman, and $10,000 in schol- 
arships in the winner’s name. 
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—— “What do you know 


about New England?” 


“Well | hear a lot of things —____ 


these days . 


. but | know 


that New England has the 
highest per capita personal 


income in the United States.*” 


Yes! New England has the highest per capita 


personal income of any region 


in the United States! 


“Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Regional Economic Informations Systems for year ending December, 1989. Data released April 19, 1990. 


Increase your company’s per capita income with your ads in these New England Newspapers 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

Sun-Journal (M) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E&S) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Telegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT RHODE ISLAND 
The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 

The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 

Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 

Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Record-Journal (Meriden) (M&S) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (M&S) 
Waterbury Republican-American (M) 
The Sunday Republican (S) 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 
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The Times-Argus (Barre-Montpelier) (E&S) 
The Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 
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Baltimore Sun 
softball team 
heads to U.S.S.R. 


The Baltimore Sun’s softball tears, 
the Slugs, is planning a trip to the 
Soviet Union to teach the Soviets 
how to play softball. 

The 25 reporters, artists and pho- 
tographers, who represent the news- 
paper company in the Maryland 
Media Softball League, will be hosted 
by journalists from the Kiev-based 
newspaper Trid from July 28-Aug. 7. 
The Sun will reciprocate by hosting 
journalists from Trud and Odessa’s 
Znamya Kommoniza next summer. 

While traveling through Kiev, 
Odessa and Moscow, the Sun’s team 
plans to meet and write about and 
photograph ordinary Soviet citizens 
and how the nation’s changes have 
affected them. 

Although the softball team is made 
up of staffers from both the Sun and 
the Evening Sun, each paper will offer 
its own coverage of the tour, and plan 
to collaborate on a package of stories 
for the Sunday Sun magazine in the 
fall. 


ABC welcomes 
new members 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
added six daily and eight weekly 
newspapers to its membership in the 
second quarter of 1990. 

Also joining ABC’s membership of 
over 4,500 were four business publi- 
cations and 16 magazines. 

The dailies included the Brattle- 
boro (Vt.) Reformer, Athens (Ala.) 
News-Courier, Charlotte (County, 
Fla.) Sun Herald, El Diario La Prensa 
in New York, Hemet (Calif.) News 
and Los Angeles Newspaper Net- 
work. 


ANPA opposes 
discounts for 
saturation mail 


The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association told the Postal 
Rate Commission to abandon plans 
for lower rates for “saturation” mail 
while raising rates for other mail 
categories. 

Saturation rates would unfairly 
favor advertising mail designed to 








reach every home in an area, while 
penalizing newspapers and other 
businesses that mail to selected 
homes, ANPA said in testimony to 
the PRC. 

“There is no solid economic justifi- 
cation for this ‘saturation rate’ other 
than to give the Postal Service more 
advertising to mail,” ANPA presi- 
dent Jerry Friedheim said. 

The cost of a first-class stamp 
would rise 20% to 30¢ under increases 
expected to take effect early next 
year. 


Name change in 
Meriden, Conn. 


The Meriden Record Co., the Meri- 
den, Conn.-based publisher of the 
Record-Journal, changed its name 
Aug. | to The Record-Journal Pub- 
lishing Co. 

President and publisher Eliot C. 
White said he wanted to eliminate 
confusion between the names of the 
company and the newspaper, and to 
reflect the paper’s coverage of four 
communities. 


New unit to market 
Cap Cities/ABC’s 
New England papers 


Capital Cities/ABC’s New England 
Newspaper Group has formed a mar- 
keting unit to sell advertising in its 
suburban papers. 

“We will introduce a number of 
combination buys that will be con- 
siderably more cost-effective than 
placing one ad in each of the metro- 
politan papers in the area,” said 
Harry Levenstein, the group’s 
national ad director. 

The group said its 72 suburban 
papers in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island circulate 
an average of 825,000 copies a week. 


Houston Post marks 
economic summit 
in special section 


The Houston Post marked the 
recent international economic sum- 
mit conference there with a colorful 
40-page section in its Sunday July 1 
edition. 

The international preview edition 





was the biggest non-sports special 
section since the Post’s centennial 
edition in 1985. It gushed with 24 
pages of color (18 multicolor and six 
spot color) and was mailed to summit 
delegates and 5,000 media outlets. 

Designed to inform visitors about 
Houston, it profiled each summit- 
related community. A second edition 
covered the priorities of participating 
nations. 


Refinancing at 
Multimedia Inc. 


Multimedia Inc. is redeeming $480 
million in debentures at face value. 

Part of a 1985 recapitalization, the 
16% subordinated redeemable dis- 
count debentures were due in the year 
2005. 

The redemption is part of a $1.1- 
billion refinancing — $700 million 
from banks and $400 million in unse- 
cured senior notes sold privately — 
at an average interest of 11%. 

The refinancing reduces interest 
costs. It also provides $375 million for 
acquisitions and funds for limited 
stock buybacks. 


Field Publications 
up for sale 


Field Publications, the educational 
publisher created by Marshall Field 
V, has been put up for sale, Field 
Corp. of Chicago said. 

The Middletown, Conn.-based 
Field Publications puts out the 
Weekly Reader and the Funk & Wag- 
nalls encyclopedia. 


L.A. Times hires 
new ad agency 


The Los Angeles Times has 
dropped J. Walter Thompson as its 
advertising agency and hired 
McCann-Erickson. 

Times president and chief operat- 
ing officer Richard T. Schlosberg III 
said McCann-Erickson Los Angeles, 
which was retained after an extensive 
search, will be responsible for creat- 
ing multimedia advertising campaigns 
for both consumer and trade audi- 
ence. 

The agency will work closely with 
the Times’ in-house marketing, cre- 
ative and production groups, report- 
ing to Times vice president Lawrence 
Higby, Schlosberg added. 
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The 20 Second 
Broadsheet 





High Resolution Plain Paper and Photomedia 
for Maximum Productivity in Newspaper and — » arene oe 
Book Production “ss. . 





























Series 5000 imagesetting systems from Varityper are the 
only systems that let you drive either a wide measure, high 
quality plain paper imagesetter, a photomedia imagesetter, 
or both, from a single Image Controller. Series 5000 
delivers lightning fast performance, high resolution 

and maximum versatility. 





Varityper’s 5510 outputs a single broadsheet page in less 
than 20 seconds on plain paper. The 5500 wide measure 
laser film recorder outputs 18 inch wide RC paper, film or 
plate material in over 23 inches per minute. Both output at 
1016 dpi resolution. 






The Series 5000 system also maximizes your front-end 
investment. The 5000 Image Controller is compatible with 
over 20 systems and offers emulators for the PostScript® 
page description language, U.S. slave Cora 202, CG 
8400/8600 slave, 8400 SDLC, and PCL®. The new 
Accelerator Option for Series 5000 makes it the leader 

in high speed PostScript imagesetting. 


Graphics options are also available for Series 5000 that 
enable text and graphics or text-only front-end users to 
integrate scanned line art or half tones with text. 


To learn more about the most powerful, cost-effective 
imagesetting solution for newspaper publishers, call: 


a Varityper 


11 Mt. Pleasant Ave., East Hanover, NJ 07936 













Varityper is a registered trademark of Varityper, Inc. 
PostScript is a registered trademark of Adobe Systems, inc. 
PCL is a registered trademark of Hewlett Packard Corporation. 








We Are Proud To Be Part 
of the Dow Jones Family 


Ottaway Newspapers takes great 
pride in celebrating its 20th 
Anniversary as a member of the 
Dow Jones family. 


In 1970, the year we joined Dow 
Jones & Company, we served nine 
American communities in the 
Northeast United States. 


Today, Ottaway consists of 23 daily 
newspapers located across the U.S. 
with total circulation of 569,641* 
and 14 Sunday editions with 
circulation of 494,051*. 


Ottaway also publishes 13 weekly 
and bi-weekly newspapers as well 
as 19 total market coverage 
publications in key markets. 





Emphasis on quality newspapers. 
The basic philosophy of excellence 
in publishing was established by 
Jim Ottaway, Sr., when he acquired 
his first newspaper at Endicott, New 
York, in 1936. Mr. Ottaway's 
standards of integrity, reliability 
and accuracy have been 
scrupulously followed since then by - 
his son Jim Ottaway, Jr., chairman; 
John S. Goodreds, president and 
chief executive officer; and the 
publishers and editors at each 
Ottaway newspaper. 


In recognition of this philosophy, 
Ottaway publications have received 
countless national, regional, and 
state awards for excellence in 
journalism since the beginning. 


Officers of Ottaway Newspapers, Inc. 


James H. Ottaway Jr., Chairman of the Board - John S. Goodreds, President and Chief Executive Officer - 
Richard A. Myers, Senior Vice President - Gerald T. Tache’, Senior Vice President - 
Richard P. Barker, Vice President/Newspaper Operations - Peter G. Stone, Vice President/Finance and Law - 
A.N. Romm, Vice President/News - William A. Zurilla, Controller - Robert D. Sack, Secretary - 
David P. Stewart, Treasurer - Larry L. Hoffman, National Production Director 


OTTAWAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


"Where quality is the first priority." 


P.O. Box 401, Route 416 


Campbell Hall, New York 10916 


(914) 294-8181 


* ONI circulation report, April 1990 

















Ottaway Daily and Sunday Newspapers: 





The Daily Star 


Richard J. Anthony, Publisher 


Pocono Record Stroudsburg, PA 


Francis A. Perretta, Publisher 


Oneonta, NY 








Press- Republican Plattsburgh, NY 
Brenda J. Tallman, Publisher 


The Netws-TiwwS — sainn.cr 


Frank O. King, Publisher | Wayne Shepperd, General Manager 








The Times Heraid 


RE CoRR D Middletown, NY 


John M. Szefc, Publisher William Kennedy, General Manager 


(Gazette 


Keith M. Edinger, Publisher 


The Standard-Times new seatora, ma 


Orren B. Robbins, Publisher John F. Stevens, General Manager 





Port Jervis, NY 








a Cape Cod Times Hyannis, MA 


Scott Himstead, Publisher John Lima, General Manager 





The Daily Item 


Donald P. Micozzi, Publisher 


Sunbury, PA 





The Herald 


Gregory H. Taylor, Publisher 


Sharon, PA 





TRAVERSE Record Eagle Traverse City, MI 
Gilbert A. Bogley, Publisher 








il Tri Medford, OR 


Beverly Jackson, Publisher James J. Osborn, General Manager 


The Doplin Globe ssis.s 


John N. Wilcox, Publisher Daniel P. Chiodo, General Manager 


Beverly Times 


John P. Kinney, Publisher 








Beverly, MA 


Peter Watson, General Manager 


The Peabody Times 


John P. Kinney, Publisher 





Peabody, MA 
Peter Watson, General Manager 


THE DAILY NEWS | newouypor, ma 


John P. Kinney, Publisher 





Peter Watson, General Manager 





GLOUCESTER DAI LY TIM ES Gloucester, MA 


John P. Kinney, Publisher Peter Watson, General Manager 


The Free Press 


Joseph Richter, Publisher 


RSples B 


Carolynn C. Allen-Evans, Publisher 


Che Baily Independent 


John W. Del Santo, Publisher 


Santa Cruz Sentinel — senscuzca 


Fred D. McPherson, Ill, Publisher David B. Regan, General Manager 


Daily News-Sun 


Saturno L. Marocco, Publisher 





Mankato, MN 





Owatonna, MN 





Ashland, KY 








Sun City, AZ 








™Chapel Hill NewspaPer chapel Hill, NC 


Robert W. Parks, Publisher 





Ottaway Weekly and Bi-Weekly Newspapers: 


ALLIED NEWS, Grove City, PA 
Gregory H. Taylor, Publisher 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY NEWSPAPERS, Exeter, NH 
Thomas Coakley, General Manager 
THE LAND and THE LAND TI, Mankato, MN 
Kathleen Weinstein, Manager of the Land 
PORTSMOUTH PRESS, Portsmouth, NH 
John Tabor and David Zweig, Co-Managers 


GARNER NEWS, Garner, NC 
Samuel R. Gett, Jr., General Manager 
THE INDEPENDENT, Fuquay-Varina, NC 
Lewis B. Eller, III, Publisher 
WESTERN WAKE HERALD, Apex, NC 
Lewis B. Ellcr, II, Publisher 
THE INQUIRER and MIRROR, Nantucket, MA 
Marianne Stanton, Editor 
Gael Polchinski, Assistant Business Manager 











Editor & Publisher 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-195S 





Taxes coast to coast 


It is getting to be “open season” on taxing all aspects of newspaper 
production—from newsprint to finished copy at the newsstand— 
coast to coast. 

There has been a revival of measures in Congress to tax advertis- 
ing, as well as curtailing the tax deductibility of advertising as a 
business expense (E&P, July 21, Page 6). And there are at least 12 
states where legislators are contemplating some tax on advertising. 

The state of Massachusetts has added a new dimension by taxing 
paper, ink and equipment used by newspapers. It is contained in a 
$1.2 billion tax bill signed by Gov. Dukakis. “The provision of this bill 
that singles out the newspaper industry as the only manufacturing 
industry in the state whose raw material and machinery purchases 
are subject to sales and use tax is an unfair discrimination against the 
press and is clearly in violation of the U.S. and state constitutions,” 
said William O. Taylor, publisher of the Boston Globe. 

We agree. Furthermore, such a tax on newsprint is completely 
contrary to the historic tax-exempt and duty-free status on the 
importation of newsprint established many years ago by the U.S. 
government to support a free press. 

Meanwhile, California publishers are facing a bill which would 
repeal the sales tax exemption for newspapers. They are joining 
publishers in many other states where such exemptions are being 
repealed or where new sales taxes are being considered. They are all 
a tax on information and most of them are unenforceable as well as 
discriminatory because they do not treat all media alike. Nor do they 
consider the impossibility of enforcement at state lines. 

There is some feeling in California that the action of the state 
Assembly is due in part to an anti-press climate in the state Capitol 
resulting from investigative stories concerning conflicts of interest, 
corruption and legislative secrecy. Even Capitol correspondents re- 
port hostility directed at them. 

Supporting this belief is the comment of Sen. Ed Davis, a former 
Los Angeles police chief and author of the bill, who said “we need 
every nickel” but failed to explain why other exempted products such 
as fertilizer, agricultural feed, bottled water, movie production and 
custom computer programs have been allowed to keep their exempt 
status. 

If it is true and if we are getting to the point where tax policies and 
legislation are being motivated in our state Capitols by hostility anda 
desire for revenge, it reflects an abysmal lack of understanding about 
the role of the press in this society as well as a dangerous proclivity of 
legislators to use their legislative authority for vindictive reasons. 

Newspaper organizations at state and national levels are up in 
arms about this trend and doing their best to combat it. We don’t 
think a few misguided legislators can manipulate the news and edito- 
rial content of newspapers with these tactics but it looks as though 
they are trying to do just that. 





Charter Member 
The Audit Bureau P 
ky Audit of Circulations AB 
Bureau Member AN 
American Newspaper I " \ 


Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1988—27,785 





The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 

With which have been merged: The Journalist established 

March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 

the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 

29, 1901; Advertising, Jone, 22, 1925. 


ditor 
Robert U. Brown 
Managing Editor 
John. Sonsol 
Associate Editors 


David Astor, George Garneau, 
James Rosenberg, Lenora Williamson 


Midwest Editor 
Mark Fitzgerald 


Washington Editor 
Debra Gersh 


West Coast Editor 
M. L. Stein 


Copy Editor 
George W. Anderson 


Advertising Manager 
Steven A. Townsley 


Sales Representatives 
Stephanie T. Cooper, Robert N. Glassman, 
Richard H. Henrichs, Robert J. Mathes 
Janell C. Teubner 


Advertising Production Manager 
Louise Villani 


Classified Advertising Manager 
Sandra Lewis 


Circulation Manager 
H. Kratos Vos 


Editorial Production Manager 
Orlando Velez 


Photocomposition Manager 
Janice Zwingli 


Promotion Manager 
Gerianne M. Smart 


OFFICES 


General: 11 West 19th Street, New York, N.Y 
wor: @ (212) 675-4380; FAX PHONE: (212) 
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Letters to the Editor 





Defends himself from charges by ombudsman 


I was amazed to find a seriously 
erroneous letter mentioning my name 
in your April 28 issue. 

The writer, a so-called Department 
of Defense ombudsman for the Stars 
and Stripes, would have your readers 
believe that he has all of the facts 
regarding my dispute with the news- 
paper’s management. However, he in 
fact never contacted me for my side of 
the issue. Ombudsman Philip Foisie, 
who was in no way involved in or a 
participant in the dispute, did obvi- 
ously contact Stars and Stripes man- 
agement to obtain their side of the 
issue, as his statements were identical 
to the nonsensical, trumped-up 
charges made against me by those 
government censors. 





Mr. Foisie’s obvious involvement 
with the newspaper’s personnel pro- 
cess is well outside the responsibility 
of any objective, fair and honest 
ombudsman, but it will help to sub- 
stantiate recent complaints to Con- 
gress that he handed over confidential 
documents to newspaper manage- 
ment, resulting in retaliation against 
employees who had been “rash” 
enough to defend the First Amend- 
ment. 

The crux of Mr. Foisie’s argument 
is that my Jan. 22, 1990 story on a 
confidential military base clos- 
ings list was proven “conclu- 
sively ... wrong.” In fact, as he 
well knows, just the opposite is true. 

I was among the very first reporters 


in the nation to reveal the existence of 
a lengthy but preliminary list of U.S. 
military installations that the secre- 
tary of defense would propose for clo- 
sure. Of the 10 bases listed in my 
original draft and in my notes (the 
censors later removed most of the 
base names), eight were on the final 
list as reported Jan. 29 by news orga- 
nizations, including AP, UPI, Reuters 
and the Washington Post. The two no 
longer on the list were removed dur- 
ing the normal Pentagon decision- 
making process, as is easily confirm- 
able by Mr. Foisie or anyone else who 
wishes to check with informed con- 
gressional staff and staff to the secre- 
tary of defense, and other news corre- 

(Continued on page 42) 








Questions credibility of ombudsman 


Phil Foisie’s gratuitous and inaccu- 
rate attack on Bill Bartman (E&P, 
April 28, “Ombudsman wants to 
clarify two points about Stars and 
Stripes”), the Washington correspon- 
dent for the European Stars and 
Stripes, reminds me of an old Middle 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago 


The newly confirmed Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox called on the 
press to subordinate partisanship to 
patriotism. ““No profession can make 
a greater contribution to the national 
defense than the American press can, 
and will, make in this greatest of all 
our national crises,” he told E&P. 

* * * 

Manchester Guardian correspon- 
dent warns against tightening of Brit- 
ish censorship, asserting rigorous 
and unintelligent censorship was re- 
sponsible for the collapse of France 
because it kept the public in ignorance 
and encouraged pleasant falsehoods. 

* * * 

Thousands of U.S. newspapers and 
periodicals are accumulating in the 
customs department of the Canadian 
post office until the 10% duty on 
foreign publications, recently 
imposed in the Dominion budget, is 
paid by the publishers. 


From Editor & Publisher 
July 27, 1940 
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Eastern saying, “The dogs bark but 
the caravan moves on.” 

Though Foisie styles himself as 
ombudsman for the Stars and Stripes 
newspapers in Europe and the 
Pacific, he is more accurately an edi- 
torial consultant for the Department 
of Defense. Your readers would be 
well advised against accepting his 
pronouncements about either news- 
paper, or the journalists working at 
them, as coming from an unbiased, 


non-institutional source. He is hardly 
an impartial figure. 
Foisie’s ad hominem whining about 
Bartman fulfills one of his primary 
functions for DoD: bashing whistle- 
blowers. Bartman, one of the key 
whistle-blowers in the Stars and 
Stripes censorship battle, has led the 
way in bringing about solid, positive 
change at both newspapers. 
In identifying Stripes’ problems for 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The state of free newspapers: 


Growing and still independent 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


A funny thing happened to shop- 
pers as they grew in size, sophistica- 
tion and profitability — they didn’t 
get swallowed up by big newspaper 
chains. ; 

To be sure, there are free papers 
owned by some very big chains. 

For example, Harte-Hanks Direct 
Marketing, which calls itself the 
world’s largest shopper publisher, 
alone publishes 435 free newspaper 
flags that reach 5.2 million house- 
holds. 

However, during the recent annual 
convention of the Association of Free 
Community Papers, it was the grow- 
ing strength of independent shopper 
publishers that was most striking. 

“This is still one of the last bastions 
of free enterprise,” AFCP president 
Bruce Gotts said. 

Gotts, president of Access Com- 
munications Inc., said he was not 
always so optimistic about the future 
of free papers. 

“Five years ago, I thought there 
would be five major [shopper] 
publishers in the country. | don’t 
think that anymore,” Gotts said. 

What has happened instead is that 
independent shoppers themselves are 
growing and consolidating. 

“It’s no longer a case of the big fish 
gobbling the little fish,” Gotts said. 

Indeed, Gotts himself is a good 
example of how the shopper industry 
is growing. 

He recently expanded his shopper 
chain, which is based in Adrian, 
Mich., into Findlay, Ohio, which did 
not have a free community paper. 

In an opinion shared by many at the 
AFCP’s convention in Las Vegas, 
Gotts says the free paper industry’s 
new self-confidence comes from 
maturing beyond start-up operations. 

Shopper publishers, he says, faced 
a kind of crossroads over the past 
decade in which they could choose to 
cash in on their success or continue to 
grow. 

“I crossed that line myself. five 





years ago,” he said. “I received a 
lucrative offer [for Access Com- 
munications] that would have meant I 
wouldn’t have to work any more, a 
real American dream sort of thing. 

“But I can’t think of anything I’d 
rather do. I feel what I do is very 
important.” 

What has happened, says Doug 
Dance of Tinley Park, Ill.-based Pen- 
nysaver Publications, is that shopper 
companies now “have enough critical 
mass” to grow on their own. 





in 1966 and expanding its Shopper 
Guides to a distribution of more than 
450,000 by the end of last year. 
However, the company took a big 
step up this January when it merged 
with Tulsa, Okla.-based T/SF Com- 
munications, which had operated 
shoppers with a distribution of 
800,000 PS Magazines and South 
Jersey Shoppers Guides in the Cherry 
Hill, N.J. and Philadelphia area. 
The new combination now says its 
1.4 million distribution makes it the 





“It’s no longer a case of the big fish gobbling the 


little fish,” Gotts said. 





“There is still consolidation,” 
Dance said, “but maybe it [will be] 25 
or 30 [companies]. It’s not going to be 
a consolidation to two or three.” 

Like Access Communications’ 
Gotts, Dance is emblematic of an 
important trend among free papers. 

Dance’s company bought Penny- 
saver from the Tribune Company, 
which through the late ’70s and the 
’80s first acquired and then shed a 
nationwide network of shoppers. 

Daily newspaper chains found that 
running shoppers — even in their 
backyard, as with the Tribune Com- 
pany’s Pennysavers in the Chicago 
south suburbs — is very different 
from acquiring newspapers, said 
Edward B. Marks, chairman of Long 
Island-based Marks-Roiland Commu- 
nications. 

“A lot of the newspaper chains, 
like the Tribune company in Chicago, 
have learned there is a different 
expertise needed,” Marks said. 

“Although it’s not building the 
atomic bomb, there is a different atti- 
tude in selling a shopper publication 
than [in selling] a newspaper,” he 
added. 

Marks-Roiland was a pioneer shop- 
per publisher on Long Island, starting 





fourth-largest shopper publisher in 
the United States. 

With stock, a health supply of 
ready cash — and virtually no bank 
debt — T/SF Communications is on 
the prowl for acquisitions, Ed Marks 
says. 

“We have a management vision of 
growing a free newspaper/shopper 
company, a shared vision,” he said. 

Marks portrays the merger as a 
move beyond the entrepreneur stage, 
with its relatively short-term goals. 

“We’re combining the flexibility of 
the entrepreneur with the fiscal 
strength of a chain,” he said. 

Indeed, Pennysaver Publications’ 
Doug Dance says that the consolida- 
tion trend is moving from the likes of 
the Tribune Company to venture 
capitalists such as Marks. 

There is another difference, how- 
ever, in how shopper publishers 
approach the market, they say. 

They recognize that free papers, no 
matter how big a group may grow, are 
essentially small businesses serving 
other small businesses. 

“The notion of McDonald’s 
franchising where you can standar- 
dize everything doesn’t work,” Doug 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Dance said. 

“Our [advertisers’] businesses are 
small to midsize businesses, and they 
are not standardized and they resist 
standardization,” he added. 

Again and again, free paper 
publishers emphasize that they need 
to stay very close to their community. 

According to Marks-Rolaind’s 
Marks, for example, in future acquisi- 
tions, “the key is we’re always going 
to focus on local talent, because there 
really is no substitute for that.” 

In addition, he said, “We do real— 
and I emphasize real—market 
research.” 

Many of Marks’ Shopper Guides 
compete with the This Week papers of 
the Chanry Communications chain, 
which was recently sold back to the 





publisher who had sold it to Ralph 
Ingersoll II. 

Soon after Ingersoll’s 1987 pur- 
chase, he changed the papers from 
shoppers to free community newspa- 
pers with a heavy editorial content. 

The experiment failed, the editorial 
content was pared back, and E.M. 
Warburg Pincus & Co., which 
acquired the chain along with the rest 
of Ingersoll’s U.S. newspapers, sold 
the Chanry papers to their original 
owner, Stan Henry of Distribution 
Consultants Inc. 

Marks said much of the problems of 
the Chanry papers could be ascribed 
to a lack of research. 

“Although they stated they were in 
favor of research, it was never 
demonstrated they did the research.” 

Staying close to the market has 
worked for Mannis Communications, 
which says that in the past two years it 
has found a shopper niche with the 
same San Diego-area shoppers sold 





first by Harte-Hanks and then by 
Worrell Enterprises. 

“Our focus has stayed on the mom- 
and-pop business,” publisher David 
Mannis said of the shoppers, the 
Beach & Bay Press and the Peninsula 
Beacon. 

The shoppers now claim virtually 
100% of the real estate and auto ad 
categories. 

As the business has grown, Man- 
nis’ biggest worry is that it is harder to 
stay on top of the market. 

“I’m getting a bit thinned out.” 

In addition to staying determinedly 
local, shopper publishers have a kind 
of attitudinal advantage over tradi- 
tional newspaper publishers, Mannis 
says. 

“You go to the free paper conven- 
tions and the focus is totally on 
increasing revenue. Sell, sell, sell. 
Then you go to a [paid daily] newspa- 
per convention and there’s a whole 
different feel.” 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


Unanimously and without debate, 
the Chicago City Council banned 
oversized newsracks that critics con- 
tend are simply minibillboards in dis- 
guise. 

However, the city indicated the 
controversy over newsracks may not 
end with the unloved ad-boxes, which 
suddenly appeared in 400 prime Loop 
and near North locations in late June 
bearing big retail ads. About 100 were 
for a McDonald’s promotion, which 
the fast-food chain canceled after 
howls from city politicians and pre- 
servationists (E&P, July 14). 

City officials now say they are also 
looking into further regulation of Chi- 
cago’s burgeoning newsrack popula- 
tion — including a possible permit 
fee. 

“The average citizen has to pay a 
fee or buy a license to install a vending 
machine, and these newsboxes are 
nothing more than vending ma- 
chines — so why shouldn’t they have 
to pay as well?” Alderman Thomas 
Cullerton demanded at a City Council 
hearing. 

Deputy corporation counsel Larry 
Rosenthal told the Council committee 








Regulating newsracks 


Chicago Council bars oversized newspaper boxes; 
says they are minibillboards in disguise 


that the city is still trying to devise 
new regulations for newsracks that 
would not run afoul of First Amend- 
ment concerns. 

Nevertheless, Rosenthal said, “It 
is our belief that a permit fee can be 
charged to regulate them.” 

Under the ordinance passed July 
12, boxes would be limited to 26 
inches wide by 26 inches deep and 50 
inches high. The boxes can be up to 65 
inches high, including coin boxes. 

Racks for all general-interest 
weeklies and dailies distributed in 
Chicago meet the requirements. 

Advertisement for any other prod- 
uct but the newspaper itself is banned 
under the ordinance. 

The new law provides for fines up 
to $200 a day. 

Even as the law was being passed, 
the Chicago Observer Co., which put 
out the oversized boxes ostensibly to 
distribute a new monthly newspaper, 
went to federal court challenging the 
constitutionality of the measure. 

“Here we go again — a constitu- 
tional argument by a newspaper,” 
Mayor Richard M. Daley said in reac- 
tion. 

City officials have said the growing 
numbers of newsracks have become a 


| the street. There’s nothing wrong 





pet peeve of Daley’s. Like other city 
downtowns, Chicago’s Loop is lit- 
tered with boxes for a wide variety of 
publications, ranging from the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune to Harmon 
Publishing’s Home real estate folio. 
“We’re asking all newspapers to 
stop putting their boxes around the 
public [light] poles,” Daley said. “We 
want some cleanliness and beauty 
when the people walk up and down 


with that. We’re not contesting free- 
dom of the press.” 


ANPA, Ad Bureau 
study merger 
possibility 


The boards of directors of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau have undertaken 
a joint study to consider options for a 
more formal relationship between 
two organizations. 

A management consulting firm will 
be selected to conduct a preliminary 

(Continued on page 47) 
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By Debra Gersh 


There seems to be no question the 
media are losing a good friend and 
staunch advocate of the First Amend- 
ment on the U.S. Supreme Court with 
the retirement of Justice William J. 
Brennan Jr. , 

Preliminary examinations, how- 
ever, of the judicial record of the man 
nominated by President George Bush 
to replace Brennan, New Hampshire 
Appeals Court Judge David H. 
Souter, reveal a thoughtful jurist 
who “adds up well on.. . [media] 
issues.” 

Brennan, whose retirement at age 
84 after suffering a minor stroke came 
as a surprise to many, was considered 
one of the pivotal voices of the Court. 

Brennan was appointed to the 
Court in 1956 by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to succeed Associate 
Justice Sherman Minton, who cited 
poor health as the reason for his step- 
ping down. At the time of his appoint- 
ment to the High Court, Brennan, 
then 50, was an associate justice of 
the New Jersey Supreme Court. 

“The strenuous demands of Court 
work and its related duties required or 
expected of a Justice appear at this 
time to be incompatible with my 
advancing age and medical condi- 
tion,” Brennan stated in his letter to 
the president. “I, therefore, retire 
effective immediately as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America.” 

In the course of his illustrious 34 
years on the Court, Brennan penned 
numerous key decisions — and dis- 
sensions—-but perhaps none as im- 
portant to the press as New York 
Times v. Sullivan in 1964, which set 
the actual malice standard for public 
officials filing libel suits. 

“Justice Brennan was one of the 
most effective and eloquent protec- 
tors of press rights in the history of the 
Supreme Court,” according to attor- 
ney Floyd Abrams of Cahill, Gordon 
and Reindel, who described New 
York Times v. Sullivan as “one of the 
most important cases in First Amend- 
ment history and libel his- 
tory ... perhaps the greatest of all 
First Amendment cases.” 

Abrams further pointed to Bren- 








Media lose a friend 


Retiring Supreme Court justice William Brennan was a staunch advocate 
of the First Amendment; wrote the Sullivan v. New York Times decision 


William Brennan 
Pro-media jurist retires 


nan’s concurring opinion in the Penta- 
gon Papers case and to his defense of 
journalists’ right to protect confiden- 
tial sources; as well as the opinion 
written by Brennan in this year’s U.S. 
v. Eichman, which held a statute ban- 
ning desecration of the U.S. flag vio- 
lated the First Amendment; his belief 
in not letting copyright laws eradicate 





to be presented at the group’s conven- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., this fall. It has 
not been confirmed whether Brennan 
will be able to attend the conference, 
according to Paul McMasters, SPJ 
Freedom of Information chairman 
and deputy editorial director of USA 
Today. 

“In losing Brennan, the First 
Amendment is losing a real friend on 
the Court,” McMasters commented. 

Brennan is “the best friend we’ve 
ever had” on the Court, noted Jane 
Kirtley, executive director of the 
Reporters Committee for Freedom of 
the Press. “There’s no one who’s 
been a stauncher supporter of press 
freedoms.” 

Kirtley added that Brennan's 
“genuine commitment to every- 
thing the First Amendment stood 
for ...was so powerful and so 
potent.” 

Although the’effects of Brennan’s 
resignation will likely be felt more in 
the “fringe areas” of free speech— 
such as pornography, broadcast inde- 
cency and more demonstrative issues 
like flag burning—Kirtley said “his 
departure is the beginning of a very 
significant shift in the Court.” 

Brennan, she said, has served as a 
balancing force, able to work with the 
diversity within the Court. 

“He has been the intellectual cen- 





“Justice Brennan was one of the most effective and 
eloquent protectors of press rights in the history of 
the Supreme Court,” according to attorney Floyd 


Abrams... 





First Amendment rights, notably 
when quoting from unpublished mate- 
rials; and his defense of commercial 
free speech. 

“In every area relating to press 
freedoms and the First Amendment, 
Justice Brennan has been the leader 
on the Court in these issues [during 
his term],” Abrams noted. 

Recognizing Brennan’s commit- 
ment to free speech, the Society of 
Professional Journalists earlier this 
year chose him to receive its First 
Amendment Award, which is slated 





ter of the Court on First Amendment 
issues for more than three decades,” 
commented media attorney Bruce 
Sanford of Baker & Hostetler. 
“What is little appreciated, I think, 
is how during the last decade, how he 
solidified the Court’s support 
behind . . . [First Amendment issues 
and the] very substantial constitu- 
tional protections that the press has 
been given at his hand,” Sanford said. 
“| think the days of expansion of 
First Amendment rights are over,” he 
(Continued on page 35) 
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By M.L. Stein 


Alarm bells began ringing for Cali- 
fornia publishers last week as the 
state Senate approved a bill that 
would repeal the sales tax exemption 
for newspapers. 

The Assembly rejected the bill, 
which was part of a budget package, 
but the entire measure was given to a 
joint legislative committee where its 
fate was uncertain. Meanwhile, the 
California Newspaper Publishers 
Association sent an urgent message to 
its members urging them to lobby 
their Assembly representatives 
immediately to uphold the exemp- 
tion. 

“CNPA’s executive committee 
met. . . and decided that protecting 
the newspaper sales tax exemption 
was the association’s highest prior- 
ity,” wrote Michael B. Dorais, the 
organization’s general manager and 
general counsel. 

The exemption measure, which 
CNPA managed to beat back last 
year, was one of a series of five 
revenue trailer bills, which came on 
the heels of the Assembly’s adoption 
of a state budget designed to close a 
$3.6-billion gap between anticipated 
revenue and expenses. The Assembly 
proposed to eliminate the gap by a 
combination of $1.7 billion in cut- 
backs and $1.3 billion in new taxes 
and fees. 

One of the trailers dropped five 
sales tax exemptions, including one 
for newspapers, periodicals, and 
printed advertising such as yellow 
pages. Newspaper advertising sales 
would not be affected. California 
newspapers have not had to pay a 
sales tax since 1941. One was 
imposed between 1933 and 1941 but 
reportedly was mostly uncollected. 

In an interview with E&P, Dorais 
said the author of the newspaper bill, 
Sen. Ed Davis, a former Los Angeles 
police chief, did not explain why 
other exempted products such as fer- 
tilizer, agricultural feed, bottled 
water, movie production and custom 
computer programs were allowed to 
keep their status. 

A CNPA-backed amendment 
offered by Sen. Alan Robbins to 








delete the newspaper tax was 
defeated. 

“We need every nickel,” Davis 
said on the Assembly floor. 

The newspaper tax was proposed 
by Senate Republican leader Ken 
Maddy of Fresno, a lawyer and horse 
breeder, who represents a primarily 
agricultural area. 

Newspaper publishers have argued 
for years that a sales tax on newspa- 
pers would impinge upon freedom of 
information and be virtually impossi- 
ble to collect, asserting that carriers, 
as independent merchants, would 
have to become tax collectors. 

Dorais, however, attributed the 
Assembly’s action, in part, to an anti- 
press climate that has enveloped the 
Capitol in recent years. 





Taxing newspapers 


California publishers urged to lobby to combat a bill 
that would repeal the sales tax exemption for newspapers 


ting their machines and suffering a 
loss in single-copy sales,” he added. 
Sen. Maddy’s press secretary, Carl 
DeWing, denied any anti-press moti- 
vation in his boss’s support of the tax. 

“To characterize the sales tax as 
something leading to censorship is 
ludicrous,” he stated. “Senator 
Maddy feels that newspapers should 
not be exempt when other businesses 
producing a product are taxed. News- 
papers are an information source but 
this does not mean they should be 
exempt.” 

DeWing noted that other products 
also have lost their exemption, 
including candy. 

The press secretary said Maddy has 
“taken a lot of heat on this bill” from 
newspaper publishers and others who 





“CNPA’s executive committee met... and decided 
that protecting the newspaper sales tax exemption 
was the association’s highest priority,” wrote Michael 
B. Dorais, the organization’s general manager and 


general counsel. 





“Publishers have to consider at this 
juncture why they are being singled 
out as an industry — why fertilizer, 
bottled water and computer programs 
are considered more socially signifi- 
cant than newspapers. This is defi- 
nitely a tax on knowledge,” Dorais 
asserted. 

CNPA President Dick Blanken- 
burg, publisher of the weekly Five 
Cities Times-Press-Recorder in 
Arroyo Grande, told E&P, “He 
[Maddy] seems to think all newspa- 
pers are in the Fortune 500. I’m cer- 
tainly not. We are a family-owned 
newspaper that will be hit hard by this 
tax.” 

More importantly, Blankenburg 
continued, “This is a tax on informa- 
tion for which readers ultimately will 
have to pay. It will make children tax 
collectors.” 

Dorais said that, if the tax measure 
becomes law, newspapers will likely 
increase their rack prices a nickel. 

“However, that’s providing they 
want to incur the expense of retrofit- 





have had their tax exemptions lifted. 

Bill Endicott, capital bureau chief 
for the Sacramento Bee, said the 
issue has created a “real dilemma” 
for the press corps. 

“Legislators have been telling us 
“we're going to sock it to you, too,” 
Endicott related. “They’re confusing 
us with publishers and forgetting that 
we are reporters who are not con- 
nected to the business side.” 

Dorais and others, including capital 
correspondents, have pointed to a 
hostility toward the press in recent 
years by legislators and some admin- 
istrative officials in Sacramento. 

The feeling, it is believed, stems 
from a number of investigative stories 
concerning conflicts of interest, cor- 
ruption and legislative secrecy. 

Observing the developments, 
Blankenburg said, “I hate to be a 
forecaster on this but if, as they say, 
as California goes, so goes the nation, 
publishers in other states can expect 
similar legislation if this passes. They 
should be as concerned as we are.” 
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In fact, 10 states already are seek- 
ing to impose some kind of sales tax 
on newspapers, according to Dorais. 

Dorais said publishers have been 
quick to respond to CNPA’s call fora 
strong lobbying effort. 

A Los Angeles Times story by 
Daniel M. Weintraub said that Times 
president Richard T. Schlosberg III 
wrote and called Senate leader David 


By George Garneau 


States such as Missouri have raised 
revenues by revoking sales tax 
exemptions from newspapers (E&P, 
Feb. 24. 1990, PP. 9-10, 35), but Mas- 
sachusetts has taken a different tack: 
taxing newspapers for materials and 
equipment. 

The Boston Globe has gone to court 
to contest a state tax law it says 
unconstitutionally singles out news- 
papers to pay sales taxes on paper, 
ink and equipment. 

The Globe filed a motion for declar- 
atory judgment in Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court in Boston 
July 19, claiming the law unfairly 
taxes newspapers for materials and 
machinery while retaining longtime 
exemptions for all other manufactur- 
ing businesses. 

A day earlier, Gov. Michael Duka- 
kis signed the $1.2-billion tax law that 
for the first time taxes 600 profes- 
sional services, such as lawyers and 
accountants. 

In the first of many legal challenges 
expected, Globe publisher William O. 
Taylor said in a statement the paper 
does not object to paying its fair share 
of taxes. 

“However, the provision of this bill 
that singles out the newspaper indus- 
try as the only manufacturing indus- 
try in the state whose raw material 
and machinery purchases are subject 
to sales and use tax is an unfair dis- 
crimination against the press and is 
clearly in violation of the U.S. and 
state constitutions,” he said. 

Beginning in September, the law 
requires newspapers to pay a 5% tax 
on materials, tools, fuel and machin- 
ery. The Globe estimates it would 
have to pay $5 million on $100-million 
worth of goods, mainly newsprint and 
ink. 











Roberti (D-Los Angeles) before the 
vote for his support in continuing the 
newspaper exemption. 


Roberti reportedly voted for 
removing the newspaper exemption. 


His press secretary, Robert For- 
syth, said, “This thing [the budget 
gap] is affecting every segment of 
California. Why not newspapers?” 


The taxes “impos[e] an impermis- 
sible burden on newspapers that vio- 
lates the freedom of the press” under 
state law and the U.S. Constitu- 
tion’s First and Fourth Amendment 
guarantees of freedom of the press 
and equal protection,” the suit says. 

It asks for a declaration that the tax 
is unconstitutional and an order pre- 
venting its collection “in order to 
limit the immediate injury to the 
Globe and other newspaper publish- 
ers, to minimize limitations on the 
free flow of news and information” 
and to avoid having to repay illegally 
collected taxes. 

The Massachusetts Newspaper 








“Newspapers cannot afford a new 
tax,” said the CNPA memo to mem- 
bers. “Earnings for 1990 are flat or 
declining. Some major California 
newspapers are currently threatened 
with extinction... .” 

If the bill passes both houses, it 
would become law if signed by Gov. 
George Deukmejian, who has not 
expressed an opinion about it. 


Taxing newspaper materials, equipment 


Boston Globe challenges Massachusetts law that requires 
newspapers to pay a 5% tax on materials, tools, fuel and machinery 


state are exempt. Meanwhile, maga- 
zines remain exempt from taxes on 
materials and equipment in manufac- 
turing and from retail sales tax. 

“The issue is discrimination,” 
Globe spokesman Richard P. Gulla 
said. “If other manufacturers were 
included, we would not have gone to 
court.” 

What publishers hesitate to men- 
tion is that newspapers — like neces- 
sities such as food, clothing and 
shelter — remain exempt from sales 
tax, while most other manufactured 
products are slapped with a sales tax 
paid by consumers at the cash regis- 
ter. 





“The issue is discrimination,” Globe spokesman 
Richard P. Gulla said. “If other manufacturers were 
included, we would not have gone to court.” 





Publishers Association, representing 
42, nearly all, of the state’s dailies and 
about half the weeklies, has called for 
meetings with Dukakis about delay- 
ing collection of the tax until the case 
is decided. 

MNPA executive director Bill 
Plante said the association plans to 
file a friend-of-the-court brief in the 
case. 

A spokeswoman for the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, Michelle Andrews, 
confirmed that newspapers are the 
only manufacturers affected by the 
law, which tax collectors plan to 
enforce beginning Sept. |, barring a 
court order. 

The law raises other problems. It 
taxes newspapers published in Mas- 
sachusetts, while competing papers 
published elsewhere and sold in the 





In news stories on the suit, neither 
the Globe nor the Boston Herald men- 
tioned that newspapers are among a 
few products enjoying exemptions 
from retail sales taxes that increase 
over-the-counter cost to consumers 
of most products sold in the state. 

According to a survey by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, 33 states exempt news- 
papers from sales taxes and five 
others tax circulation revenue in 
some form. 

The Globe suit cites the 1983 
Supreme Court decision striking 
down a similar special tax on newspa- 
pers in Minneapolis Star v. Minne- 
sota Commissioner of Revenue. 

Plante of the newspaper publishers 
association said he informed legisla- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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By Debra Gersh 


The economic downturn affecting 
many newspapers is a debilitating 
short-term trend, but there also is a 
deeper long-term problem: Among 
more and more adults there is the 
sense that newspapers are not the 
vital source of news and entertain- 
ment they once were, according to 
John Seigenthaler, chairman, 
publisher and chief executive officer 
of the Tennessean in Nashville. 

“We're not strangers to adversity. 
We’re not afraid of it. We can deal 
with it. The short-term [economic] 
problems will be resolved,” Seigen- 
thaler said. “The deeper, long-term 
problem goes back over a decade. For 
more and more adults in this 
country . . . . newspapers are not the 
vital source of information and enter- 
tainment they have been.” 

Seigenthaler, presenting the key- 
note address to the summer confer- 
ence of the International Newspaper 
Advertising and Marketing Execu- 
tives in Nashville, noted also that 
“Young people are turning us off as if 
there were a switch on the newspaper.” 

While many non-readers are those 
who are unable to read, Seigenthaler 
pointed out that there are “too many 
others who can who are choosing not 
to read or read only occasionally.” 

Struck by the “arrogance and 
ignorance” he has found in news- 
rooms, Seigenthaler said the “time 
has come for reporters and editors to 


By Debra Gersh 


To meet the challenges of declining 
readership, newspapers must listen to 
the needs of their customers, accord- 
ing to N. Christian Anderson III, vice 
president and editor of the Orange 
County Register in Santa Ana, Calif. 


“It sounds simple,” he said. “If we 
just listen to our customers and poten- 
tial customers, perhaps we could 
reach a lot more people in a way that 
makes sense.” 


Anderson told the summer confer- 
ence of the International Newspaper 
Advertising and Marketing Execu- 
tives in Nashville, Tenn., that the 
“customer needs and wants are dif- 
ferent than what we think they 
are... They don’t need a newspaper 
anymore.” 











report and edit not for themselves but 
for readers.” 

He said he sees a “new awareness 
that if we are to survive the long term, 
it is important that every element of 
the newspaper works together . . . 

“Those on the news side must put 
aside that past attitude of arrogance 
and ignorance and deal constructively 
with other departments,” he added. 





Advice to newspapers: react but don’t panic 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
provides honest figures, he con- 
tinued, citing the networks’ claims 
that the Nielsen ratings system does 
not work “because they don’t like the 
numbers.” 

“The lack of interest in newspapers 
can be explained by the unwillingness 
to change their content to be vital to 
young readers,” he said. 





“We’re not strangers to adversity. We’re not afraid 


of it. We can deal with it.” 





“The best editors I know... . are 
meeting and asking themselves what 
they can do to change the character, 
content and texture of their newspa- 
pers,” Seigenthaler continued, noting 
that concerned editors “are finding 
themselves gladly walking into meet- 
ings with executives they rarely saw 
on the elevator.” 

Further, he cited as one of the 
“great myths” the belief that televi- 
sion is the option people are turning to 
instead of newspapers. 

“The truth of the matter is, in 
meetings like this of television execu- 
tives, there is greater and deeper con- 
cern,” Seigenthaler said, pointing to 
the viewing market that has been frag- 
mented by the proliferation of cable 
stations. 


Competition from other media is a 
problem, but the most competition 
comes from the limited time ina given 
day. 

“We have to figure out a way to 
carve out time . . . [and] get them to 
see the newspaper is important,” 
such as if they don’t read it they will 
lose time and possibly money. 

“The debate should not be if we’re 
going to change, but how,” Anderson 


of what it takes to change . 








Seigenthaler said he has seen “‘cos- 
metic changes based on USA 
Today ... But USA Today can’t 
provide material that will revitalize 
newspapers and appeal to a commu- 
nity that wants local news... 

“We must stop kidding ourselves 
and each other about where we are,” 
he said. “Working together, we can 
come up with an instrument to better 
serve advertisers and be vital to 
groups of people who are turning us 
off.” 

Newspapers have to “face the truth 
. . [and] 
tell ourselves the truth . . . about the 
flaws and failings” of the product. 

“That truth,” Seigenthaler said, 
“may be all that keeps the free press 
free in the decades ahead.” 


More advice for newspapers: Listen to your customers 


continued, adding that community 
news is especially important. 

“I don’t know what should be in 
[another] newspaper,” he said. “I 
think I know what should be in a 
newspaper in Orange County .. . 

“I thoroughly believe in the theory 
that newspapers can cover an area 
thoroughly,” Anderson noted. “If we 
can’t cover our community, then 
something is wrong.” 


Henry to buy back Chanry 


Stan Henry and two associates 
have agreed to buy back the Chanry 
free weeklies on Long Island three 
years after he sold them. 

No price was disclosed for the asset 
sale, including Chanry Communica- 
tions Ltd.’s building, presses and 





trucks in Farmingdale, N.Y. 

Henry, who founded Chanry in 
1979, sold the chain in 1987 for a 
reported $27 million to Ralph Inger- 
soll If and E.M. Warburg, Pincus & 
Co. 





(Continued on page 49) 
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Harte-Hanks makes total commitment to ADSPACE 


The newspapers and advertising 
publications of Harte-Hanks Commu- 
nications have made the company the 
first to make a total group commit- 
ment to joining the ADSPACE net- 
work. 

ADSPACE, the electronic space 
reservation/order system from AD/ 
SAT, will be installed at the nine 
Harte-Hanks daily newspapers, 18 
weeklies and 22 non-daily publica- 
tions in Arizona, California, Florida, 
Massachusetts, South Carolina and 
Texas. 

Introduced earlier this year, AD- 





SPACE is a software program and 
communications link which allows 
advertisers and agencies to make 
space reservations and place orders 
directly with newspapers on a PC-to- 
PC electronic mail network. Newspa- 
pers confirm the orders directly back 
to the sender. 

“At this time, ADSPACE is being 
licensed primarily to retailers,” AD/ 
SAT president N.S. “Buddy” Hay- 
den told the summer conference of 
the International Newspaper Adver- 
tising and Marketing Executives in 
Nashville, Tenn. “We are working 





with the newspaper rep firms for a rep 
version, and we already have an 
agency version. The Macintosh news- 
paper software will be ready for 
release in September.” 

Hayden explained that for a limited 
time there is no cost for ADSPACE 
software licenses to newspapers, and 
there are no long-distance telephone 
charges involved. 

Equipment required includes any 
IBM compatible AT, XT or PS/2 or 
Macintosh, with any kind of monitor 
and Hayes-compatible modem, Hay- 
den told the INAME gathering. 





Latest Times Mirror-sponsored study shows: 


Older people read newspapers more 


By Debra Gersh 


Only 40% of those aged 18-29 said 
they read a daily newspaper. com- 
pared with 71% of respondents aged 
70-79, according to the latest study 
from the Times Mirror Center for the 
People and the Press. 

Further, those under’ 30 who are 
married and have children showed the 
lowest newspaper reading percent- 
age; only 30% said they read a news- 
paper daily, while 80% of those 65+ 
who were married with children said 
they read a daily newspaper. 

Total male readership was only 
slightly higher than that for females, 
57% versus 52%, and political party 
affiliations showed little variation in 
readership — 57% who identified 
themselves as Republicans said they 
read a daily newspaper, 56% Demo- 
crats, and 52% independents. 

College graduates came in higher 
than those without advanced degrees. 
The study showed that 65% of college 
graduates said they read a daily news- 
paper, with the percentages dropping 
to 54% of those with high school 
diplomas, to 45% of those who did not 
graduate high school. 

In all categories, percentages of 
readers fell when asked if they read a 
newspaper yesterday. 

On the other hand, 74% of male and 
female respondents each said he or 
she watched tv news programs regu- 
larly; 63% of those 18-29 reported 
doing so, as did 87% of those 70-79: 

Education levels seemed less likely 





to delineate tv news viewing, as 78% 
of college graduates said they regu- 
larly watch tv news programs, com- 
pared with 73% of those with less than 
a high school diploma. 

Unlike the newspaper results, in 
the under-30 age category the group 
that reported regularly watching tv 
news programs the least were those 
married or single without children. 
The group with the highest density of 
regular tv news watching were those 
50+ married or single with children; 
93% reported watching a tv news pro- 
gram regularly. 


Most “news sophisticates” and 
“other serious news consumers,” the 
study’s top information groupings, 
reported reading a daily newspaper, 
although when asked if they read a 
newspaper yesterday, the percen- 
tages dropped from 70% to 56% for 
news sophisticates and from 70% to 
54% for other serious news consum- 
ers. 

Sixteen percent of news sophisti- 
cates and of other serious news con- 
sumers said they spent about 15-29 
minutes reading a newspaper yester- 
day. The percentages of those who 
spent an hour or more dropped to 13% 
for news sophisticates and 11% for 
other serious news consumers. 

News sophisticates and other seri- 
ous news consumers reported watch- 
ing tv news programs regularly, 85% 
and 83%, respectively, although 
when asked if they watched yester- 
day, the numbers decline to 63% of 





news sophisticates and 59% of other 
serious news consumers. 

However, of those who did watch 
yesterday, the highest percentages 
watched for an hour or more — 33% 
of news sophisticates and 31% of 
other serious news consumers. 


Topping leads 
New Directions 


New Directions for News, the 
future-minded think tank of the news- 
paper industry, has elected a new 
chairman: Seymour Topping, direc- 
tor of editorial development for the 
New York Times Co.’s 35 regional 
newspapers. 

Elected vice chairman was Shelby 
Coffey Ill, editor and executive vice 
president of the Los Angeles Times. 
He becomes chairman in 1992. 

Topping succeeds Orange County 
(Calif.) Register editor and vice presi- 
dent N. Christian Anderson III as 
head of a three-year-old group, head- 
quartered at the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism in Colum- 
bia. 


Ohio p.m. goes a.m. 


The afternoon Lorrain, Ohio, Jour- 
nal will switch to morning publication 
in October as part of an $8.5 million 
expansion. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


As midsummer approaches, The 
National undertakes its promised 
expansion into several more metro- 
politan markets, expecting to push 
average daily sales above its objective 
of 200,000 copies. 

With the drive to cover more cities 
with more copies, the daily sports 
newspaper has reassigned personnel, 
added some staff, added to its produc- 
tion technology and printing capacity, 
made changes to the newspaper and 
introduced new editions. 

More money, more markets 


Upward of $15 million has been 
spent on prepress electronics, 
according to assistant publisher Tim 
Lasker. 

“We're here to stay . . . our back- 
ers are adamant,” he said. 

The paper’s backers reportedly 
spent $25 million to launch in three 
cities, will invest at least twice that 
sum to bring on 16 more print sites in 
13 other markets by next spring and 
are prepared to put $100 million into 
the business over five years to see the 
paper succeed. 





> __* ANOTHER SHOT PAGES 8: § 
The National 


quarter of each local edition to local 
sports news has been scaled back. 
Two or three pages are now more 
likely, said Lasker. Regular bureau 
reporting will be reduced, not aban- 
doned, according to published 
remarks by Deford in the spring, with 
more space devoted to news of 





paper succeed. 


The paper’s backers reportedly spent $25 million to 
launch in three cities, will invest at least twice that 
sum to bring on 16 more print sites in 13 other 
markets by next spring and are prepared to put $100 
million into the business over five years to see the 





Partnered with publisher Peter 
Price and editor Frank Deford is 
Emilio Azcarraga, owner of Mexico’s 
Televisa media company and princi- 
pal backer of The National. Already 
the paper has added distribution in 
San Diego and San Francisco, and it is 
about to start printing in Texas. 

By year’s end, print sites in Boston, 
southeast Florida and the Washing- 
ton-Baltimore area are expected. The 
Boston, Atlanta and Philadelphia 
markets are also in the pipeline, 
according to a spokesman for the 
paper. 

The original idea of devoting a 








national interest. Just as with late 
scores, brief recaps of local games 
can be had almost immediately from 
radio or tv. 


More sales 


When Lasker talked to E&P two 
weeks ago, the San Leandro print site 
was in testing and about to produce 
the first editions for San Francisco. 

“The story is we’re short of that 
[promised] 200,000 right now,” said 
Lasker, “but when we add San Fran- 
cisco, we'll be over that...” 


Figures from the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation are not expected until 





Semester report 


Personnel, prepress, printing and product changes at The National; 
financial backers say the all-sports daily is here to stay 


next year. In the meantime, daily 
print runs average 300-320,000 
copies, according to Lasker, who said 
that, although sales on any given day 
would usually run between 55% 
and 65% of the amount printed, edi- 
tions have sold out on some days. 

Lasker dismissed skepticism 
expressed in press reports about the 
paper’s circulation figures, likening it 
to the sort of bullying a new kid on the 
block has to expect. 

He said the paper is trying to get 
some idea of its seasonal printing 
needs and distribution volume 
requirements. With summer, readers 
can be expected to flee its urban/near- 
suburban markets. Nevertheless, 
Lasker reported, for example, that 
editions were selling out on Cape 
Cod. 

And sports never stop. Practically 
on top of one another came the World 
Cup Soccer championship, heavy- 
weight boxing, tennis at Wimbledon, 
Seniors golf and baseball’s All-Star 
Game (where a rain delay conspired 
with the paper’s deadline to deny cov- 
erage for some East Coast readers). 

If some readers were off to the 
beaches and mountains, Deford fol- 
lowed the local angle on the soccer 
championships to Cameroon while 
that African country played its last 
game. 

“That’s how seriously we took it,” 
declared Lasker. 

In any event, noting the many 
sporting events in June and July, 
Lasker remained convinced The 
National can deliver it all and do it 
better than other dailies’ sports 
sections — a capability he said has 
been reflected in recent ad volume. 

(Though it had well-defined mar- 
keting plans and objectives, The 
National conducted no pre-publica- 
tion market research, which is not to 
say none existed. 

(Edward Padilla, CEO at press- 
maker MAN Roland, said he and a 
partner had years before researched 
the market for such a paper in a few 
Northeastern metro areas, but for 
reasons unrelated to their findings, 
dropped the project. Upon learning of 
The National’s plans, said Padilla, a 
former Washington Post Co. execu- 
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tive and newspaper owner, he 
retrieved the compiled research and 
passed it along to Price. 

(While the material may’ have sup- 
ported the venture, Lasker, who was 
shown the research, said it arrived 
after the decision was made to pub- 
lish. “It was more of a curiosity,” he 
said.) 

More editions 


One way of extending reach and 
coverage has been publication of 
extra editions. A Twilight Edition was 
introduced the first day of spring in all 
markets as a way of stretching those 
markets. 

“We put a lot of papers out in the 
field,” said production manager Paul 
Lynch. In the New York area, he 
said, “we’re able to get to Jersey and 
a lot of other suburban areas now.” 

Distribution is especially important 
for the Twilight Edition. A St. Louis 
reader who reported it was unavail- 
able there until well after the New 
York Times pointed out that both 
papers are printed by Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing in suburban Chicago (as is The 
National’s regular Chicago edition). 

Speculating that “it might have 
been a marketing experiment,” 
Lasker said he was unaware of St. 
Louis distribution. “I feel very 
strongly that our Twilight Edition 
offers a huge amount of information 
that cannot be found in other publica- 
tions,” he insisted, noting that 
besides late scores, it delivers in- 
depth articles and “fun information” 
for sports readers. 

“If I’m in Des Moines and I can get 
The National,” he continued, “that’s 
a plus for me. If I want only the 
scores, I can get that on the Today 
show.” 

More recently, The National has 
been distributing a late edition to a 
limited number of newspaper boxes in 
New York and Chicago. It provides 
late scores and has advertising sup- 
port, but Lasker said it was too soon 
and too limited to judge how success- 
ful it will be. 

Personnel moves 

On the business side, The National 
reorganized its marketing in the 
spring, eliminating the marketing 
director’s job and giving the staff a 
development role within the ad sales 
department. 

“With a product like this, it was 
pretty hard to figure out how market- 
ing should be handled,” Lasker said. 

To be more efficient, he continued, 
it was decided that consumer market- 
ing would best be handled by circula- 
tion and trade marketing would be 
addressed by ad sales. 

“We are a small organiza- 
tion... we have to wear differ- 








ent hats.” 

Other staffing changes involved 
promotions, new hires and redefined 
responsibilities. Lasker himself 
moved up from production director to 
assistant publisher earlier in the year. 
According to Lasker, the paper’s use 
of photography is changing under 
direction of new assistant managing 
editor Neil Leifer. 

A consultant until launch, retired 
New York Times executive vice presi- 
dent for production Andy Riggs has 
been variously described as a full- 
time consultant and as The National’s 
manufacturing director. 

Either way, he reportedly occupies 
a position between Lasker and Paul 
Lynch. 

MAN Roland’s Padilla said it was 
he who connected Riggs with The 
National. After leaving the Times, 
Riggs became senior marketing con- 
sultant for MAN. 





A related story on The National 
appears in this week’s News Tech sec- 
tion on Page 38. 





In any event, Lynch occupies his 
same production post but with a 
“narrowed focus on vital issues” 
such as newsprint and quality con- 
trol, according to Lasker. 

System manager Tom Cusack is 
now in charge of all remote installa- 
tions for manufacturing. Alex Par- 
nes, formerly Eastern region sup- 
port manager at Scitex, has been 
brought on as operations director. 

Lasker also reported that Peter 
Miers, Scitex system manager at 
the late St. Louis Sun, holds the 
post of operations manager. 

Ron Stern was brought over from 
Murdoch Magazines as classified 
advertising manager. The section, 
“Franchises,” first appeared July 
17. The section was one of five 
pages of ads, one of which was for 
the paper’s own sweepstakes. 

By the time classified ads 
appeared, weather and world news 
briefs had disappeared. Also, spe- 
cial sections remain a possibility 
and hospitality bulk distribution is 
reportedly in the works. 

Production progress 

According to Lasker, reporters 
and editors at the paper’s entirely 
electronic newsroom/prepress cen- 
ter, irritated at first by the idea of 
performing electronic functions 
other than writing and editing, came 
to appreciate the new capabilities 
and the realization that no compos- 
ing room could inadvertently mislay 
or cut copy. 

He said he would like to see the 
photo staff do much the same thing 





by taking charge of scanning and 
retaining control of photo produc- 
tion. 

Also, pagination is being further 
refined, equipment upgrades con- 
tinue and the newsroom- to-press- 
room transmission system is being 
changed out to broadcast digital fac- 
simile, in which pages reach all print 
sites faster and at the same time, 
perhaps enough to nudge a trouble- 
some deadline: 

Comparing Goss Urbanites or 
Community presses, Lasker said he 
found printing characteristics of the 
same presses at different sites were 
much closer than anticipated. Fur- 
ther, he said “we’re finding it more 
and more makes sense to go with 
newspaper printers rather than 
commercial printers.” 

Within days The National will roll 
off the Headliner Offset presses at 
the Dallas Times Herald. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Register 
has been a print site from the start. 
In its March Bulletin, the New 
England Newspaper Association 
reported the Register had a $3-mil- 
lion one-year contract to run 60,000 
copies of The National on its Goss 
Metroliners and had spent about 
= ,000 on new equipment for the 
oO 

Lasker said another change was 
his paper’s now-stronger position 
when negotiating printing con- 
tracts, whereas “initially 'the con- 
tracts ... were more favorable to 
the printer because we were a 
nonentity.” 

However, for all the changes to 
the product and its production, 
Lasker said he believed the pre- 
mium grade of newsprint “really is 
the biggest factor” in The Nation- 
al’s appearance. 


Singapore bars 
Dow Jones scribes 


The government of Singapore 
banned local Dow Jones & Co. 
reporters from the Asian-Pacific eco- 
nomic forum scheduled to start there 
July 29. 

The ban on reporters from the 
Asian Wall Street Journal and the Far 
Eastern Economic Review was the 
latest in a continuing dispute between 
Dow Jones and Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew of Singapore over his gov- 
ernment’s attempts to control cover- 
age by and distribution of Dow Jones 
papers there. 

Dow Jones president Peter Kann, 
meanwhile, has been served with 
papers in Lee’s libel suit against the 
company. 
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In last week’s E&P Shop Talk at 
Thirty column, Jerome Aumente, a 
professor and director of the Jour- 
nalism Resources Institute at Rutgers 
University, wrote about a monthlong 
trip he and a number of other media 
professionals took to Poland where 
they conducted intensive workshops 
for journalists in 10 cities. This week, 
he discusses the “next steps” in the 
project to help Polish journalists. 


By Jerome Aumente 


At the conclusion of our workshops 
in Poland, the U.S. Embassy cabled 
Washington that the approach I| had 
developed of an on-site workshop 
needed assessment, to be followed 
quickly by other efforts in the field 
with the cooperation of a network of 
professional journalists. 


Further follow-up work we are 
planning for the near future provides a 
model that might be applied to other 
countries in Eastern and Central 
Europe for developing an indepen- 
dent press. 


The needs of Poland and other War- 
saw Pact countries for revamping 
their outmoded and restrictive press 
and broadcast structures are enor- 
mous. 

In my field research and follow-up 
meetings with the Polish Journalists 
Association and with the United 
States Information Agency in 
Washington, I have suggested a com- 
prehensive approach to help meet 
these needs. 


A number of universities have 
asked the Journalism Resources Insti- 
tute to help them redesign their curri- 
culum to create news editorial, adver- 
tising, marketing and public relations 
sequences that are suited for a demo- 
cratic setting. 

We are planning follow-up profes- 
sionals-in-residence programs for 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television in Poland as the natural 
next steps, building upon our contacts 
and experience to date. 


We also plan to begin training 
elected and appointed Polish govern- 
ment officials in public communica- 





(Aumente is professor and director of 
the Journalism Resources Institute at 
Rutgers University, and founder and 
former chairman of the department of 
journalism and mass media.) 








tions strategies and interaction with 
the media. Here we will coordinate 
our work with other programs at Rut- 
gers University already under way to 
assist local government officials in 
Poland and elsewhere. 

Exchange programs that involve 
Polish journalists pursuing intern- 
ships in the United States are already 
evolving with a variety of institutions 
playing vital roles. 

Private-sector initiatives provide 
perhaps the greatest long-range hope. 
Organizations such as the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, individual media organiza- 
tions such as Gannett or Times Mirror 
Corp., to name just a few, have 
become involved. 





Meeting the needs of Polish journalists 


ment of the Eastern European Com- 
munication Center to establish train- 
ing opportunities for journalists from 
a wide range of countries in the 
region. 

Technical assistance — such as 
computers for the newsroom, page 
layout and composition; the develop- 
ment of databases for use by journal- 
ists; and international conferences on 
key issues of press freedom and 
responsibility, media ethnics and the 
like — is on the development agenda. 

The U.S. Information Agency and 
a variety of public and private groups 
have moved quickly to assist Eastern 
Europe. 

What we are learning has already 
given us insights into local and com- 
munity affairs reporting projects we 





The underlying spirit that showed America’s 
generosity through the Marshall Plan after World War 
ll can be tapped again to assist Poland and the other 
countries of Eastern and Central Europe as they 
experience the extraordinary chance to create a free 


and independent press... 





The Society’ of Professional Jour- 
nalists and the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism and Mass Commu- 
nication can also play vital coordinat- 
ing roles. So too, can the World Press 
Freedom Commitiee. 

At the high school and university 
scholastic press level, I have already 
begun discussions with the Garden 
State Scholastic Press Association in 
New Jersey and student media at Rut- 
gers University to establish a pilot 
exchange program for scholastic jour- 
nalists here and overseas once fund- 
ing can be found. 

The Journalism Resources Institute 
at Rutgers has offered conferences 
and seminars for over 5,000 print and 
broadcast journalists, media research 
and student and faculty study oppor- 
tunities. Our efforts in Eastern 
Europe are all part of this new effort. 
The JRI, which is located in the 
School of Communication, Informa- 
tion and Library Studies, is cooperat- 
ing with such groups as the Center for 
Foreign Journalists in assisting Polish 
journalists assigned to The Home 
News in New Brunswick, N.J., who 
are also studying at the JRI. 

As director of JRI, I have agreed to 
work with the Polish Journalists 
Association, SDP, in the develop- 





will institute at Rutgers University. 
The opportunity for investigating 
cross-cultural interactions is also 
great. 

As publicity about our efforts 
increases, we are getting responses 
from a variety of people who want to 
help. These range from Polish-Ameri- 
can journalists in the United States to 
average citizens who want to donate 
typewriters and office equipment. 
The head of a scholastic online data- 
base network has offered to plug 
Polish high school editors into the 
system. 

Every little bit helps. The newspa- 
per publishing industry in the United 
States can play a major role in Eastern 
Europe by freeing staff to assist over- 
seas; providing surplus equipment 
and newsprint; supporting intern- 
ships and exchange programs, and 
adopting Polish newspapers for 
brother-sister relationships in which 
articles and expertise are exchanged. 

There are many opportunities for 
cooperating with universities in joint 
projects with Poland and other East- 
ern European countries, and Journal- 
ism Resoures Institute at Rutgers is 
ready to work with editors and 
publishers who are interested, share 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Student paper wins settlement in Buckley Act challenge 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


On the day Oakland (Mich.) Uni- 
versity faced a court challenge to its 
practice of keeping campus crime rec- 
ords sealed, the school agreed to open 
the information to the student news- 
paper. 

The agreement, reached July 18, 
was the latest settlement in the 
increasingly common fight between 
colleges and student newspapers over 
the use of the so-called Buckley Act 
to withhold information about cam- 
pus crime (E&P, Nov. 4, 1989). 

Oakland University’s indepen- 
dently owned student newspaper, the 
Oakland Post, brought suit against 
the university in June, demanding the 
release of a campus police report on 
the kidnapping and rape in May of a 
student in a campus parking lot. 

As they had done in the past, school 
officials refused to release the report, 
saying it was privileged information 
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under the Buckley Act, known for- 
mally as the U.S. Family Education 
Rights and Privacy Act. 

Under their July 18 stipulation, 
however, the university agreed to 
reclassify reports from the campus 
security force as police records rather 
than academic records. 

Jane Briggs, chairman of the 
school’s department of rhetoric, com- 
munications and journalism, said the 
university abandoned its legal fight 
because the Oakland Post’s case was 
so strong. 





got in area papers, the Oakland Press 
of Pontiac and other local papers filed 
Michigan Freedom of Information 
requests seeking the report on the 
rape and kidnapping. 

“It put the university on notice that 
even if you get rid of this pest, then 
you’re dealing with the big guys,” 
Briggs said. 

Oakland Post editor Meg O’Brien, 
a sophomore, hailed the settlement, 
but warned that the newspaper is 
going to be even more vigilant about 
crime reporting. 





“It put the university on notice that even if you get 
rid of this pest, then you’re dealing with the big 


guys,” Briggs said. 





“I'd been waiting two years for a 
case like this,” said Briggs, who is 
also an attorney and represented the 
school paper. 

While, in the past, the administra- 
tion has simply verbally turned down 
requests for campus police files, “the 
mistake they made this time is they 
denied us in writing,” Briggs said. 

The Oakland Post’s case was also 
strengthened by the characteristics of 
both the paper — which is not owned 
by the university — and the campus 
police, Briggs said. 

“The [campus security] depart- 
ment itself is deputized by the county 
sheriff. They’re not rent-a-cops— 
they’re real cops,” she said. 

As a faculty member herself, Briggs 
says she is personally aware of the 
claim that crime records, involving a 
student as suspect or victim, are in no 
way academic records covered by the 
Buckley Act. 

“I have never seen a police report 
in an educational report,” she noted. 

Yet at the same time, campus crime 
reports were provided to local and 
country law enforcement authorities 
when they were needed as the basis of 
indictments. 

“If it is true that these [reports] are 
covered by FERPA, then they are 
violating FERPA when they use them 
to get indictments. They are either 
police reports or they are not,” she 
said. 

Also bolstering the student paper’s 
case, Briggs said, was the support of 
area newspapers. 

In addition to the publicity the case 





She said the student newspaper has 
suspected for some time that the cam- 
pus crime logs are not complete. 

“As far as double-logging [keeping 
two sets of police reports], I have 
very strong suspicions,” she said ina 
telephone interview from her summer 
job. 

“Unfortunately, we’ve only been 
relying on our own memory [of 
incidents] in the past,” O’Brien said. 
“If it takes writing the entire log 
down, we'll do it and, if we do find 
{separate records are kept], then 
there’s going to be some trouble.” 


No appeal planned 
in apology ruling 


The Nebraska woman sentenced 
by a judge to apologize publicly to the 
man who she falsely accused of sex- 
ually assaulting her has said she will 
not appeal the sentence. 

As part of her sentence after being 
found guilty of perjury, Elizabeth 
Irene Richardson was ordered to 
apologize publicly to the man she 
falsely accused through ads in each of 
the county’s newspapers and radio 
stations. The cost of the ads was esti- 
mated at $1,000. She was also sen- 
tenced to 180 days in jail and two 
years’ probation. 

Richardson reportedly said she will 
not appeal for fear a judge would sen- 
tence her to more jail time if the state 
Supreme Court decided she could not 
be ordered to pay for the ads as a 
condition of probation. 
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THE OPERATIONS 
~ BOTTLENECK 


In our opinion, newspapers that zone will run headlong 
into an operations bottleneck. Before publishers decide to 
zone or to add more zones, they must answer a key question: 
Do current operations provide the means and the produc- 
tion capacity necessary to seize the competitive advantage of 
zoning? This is the operations challenge. 

In any newspaper operation, there is a pool of man- 
hours available to perform the necessary work. This pool rep- 
resents the capacity of a newspaper's operations. It limits the 
volume of products, pages, advertisements, and news that 
newspapers can produce. 

As a newspaper begins producing zoned products with its 
current operations, it will reach its first operational challenge: 
Its pool of available man-hours will be rapidly consumed. 

According to a Special Report in presstime, the journal 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association (March 
1990), more and more newspapers are zoning. In fact, "the 
practice of zoning became pervasive, at least among large 
and medium-size papers, in the 1980s.” Furthermore, the 
report goes on to say that many newspapers "are looking to 
expand their zoning.” 

One newspaper cited in the presstime report, The Tampa 
Tribune, produces 79 zoned products a week covering 169 
communities. The St. Petersburg Times meets its rival’s com- 
petition by producing 14 zoned products each week. These 
newspapers produce a large number of pages each week — 
and the numbers are growing. 

Add another factor to the equation: Zoning results in a 
disproportionate explosion in the volume of publication-pro- 
duced, or pub-set, display ads. This occurs because zoning is 
targeted at smaller, part-run retail advertisers that rely primar- 
ily on the newspapers to create their advertising material. 

According to the presstime report, 40 percent of the ad- 
vertising linage in the Los Angeles Times is part-run. The 
Times currently produces four regionally zoned editions 
each day, in addition to five zoned sections that run less fre- 
quently each week. 

Because of the rapid increase in the number of pages 
and pub-set ads produced each week, the pool of available 
man-hours quickly disappears; newspaper operations become 
hard-pressed to provide the additional capacity required to 
meet these increased volumes. 

And, what happens when executive man- 
agement sees that zoning is succeeding? They 
will ask for more. 
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For example, The Patriot Ledger of Quincy, Mass., a 
zoning pioneer, typically produces four zones six days a 
week, or approximately 192 zoned pages per week. 

What happens if management decides to add just two 
more zones? The resulting zoned products would now total 
288 pages per week. The result? Page production volume in- 
creases by 96 pages per week. Production volume of pub-set 
ads will increase significantly as well. 

In this example, the volume of work may now overtake 
the operational capacity required to produce the increased 
number of pages. 

How is a production manager going to cope with this 
page count explosion? Some are increasing efficiency by cross- 
training personnel and by preparing or printing sections in ad- 
vance. Some are boosting capacity through use of overtime. 

Once these alternatives have been exhausted, however, 
newspaper production reaches the upper limit of capacity. 
Production efficiency and the use of overtime have already 
been maximized. 

e How do these operations proceed to the next level? 

e How do they add even more zoned products? 

e What alternatives are available to operations? 

There are only two alternatives: Hire more people . . . or 
employ electronic pagination. 

We believe that hiring more workers is not the long- 
term solution. One reason that newspapers originally pur- 
chased front-end systems was to reduce their expensive 
labor forces. Hiring more people to support zoning, there- 
fore, is a step backward. 

Additionally, the physical operation itself — a composing 
room the size of a city block, as cited in the presstime report 
— becomes the bottleneck. Throwing more bodies at the 
problem will only make matters worse. 

Finally, the more newspapers zone, the more complex 
their operations wil! become. The complexity of managing 
and tracking news and advertising copy and layouts across 
multiple zones and editions, while taking color and other 
production considerations into account, becomes the pro- 
verbial straw that breaks the camel’s back. This issue is so 
important that we will devote our next installment of “In Our 
Opinion” exclusively to the nightmare of complexity in 
zoning. 

In our opinion, there is only one long-term 
solution to the operations challenge: cost- 
effective electronic pagination systems. 























NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








BRIAN HorTON, who has been over- 
seeing the Associated Press’s day-to- 
day photo report in the United States 
as director of the LaserPhoto picture 
network, has been named senior 
photo editor for sports. 

Horton, who joined AP as a photo 
editor in Chicago in 1971, later served 
in Philadelphia and Cincinnati as a 
photographer and then as photo edi- 
tor in Columbus for the Ohio photo 
report before transferring to the New 
York photo enterprise desk. 

He is author of “The Picture: An 
Associated Press Guide to Good 
News Photography,” and with his 
wife, Marilyn Dillon, compiled 
another AP book, “Great Moments in 
Sports.” 


* * 


Mary ANN LINDLEY is the newly 
elected president of the National 
Society of Newspaper Columnists, 
succeeding RICHARD DES RUISSEAUX 
of the Courier-Journal, Louisville. 

Also, BILL TAMMEUS of the Kansas 
City Star, was elected vice president; 
MIKE HARDEN of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch, secretary; and BoB 
HILL of the Courier-Journal, trea- 
surer. 
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CHRISTINE S. CHINLUND has the 
new post of national editor at the Bos- 
ton Globe, having been acting 
national editor since last November. 
She will oversee national reporting, 
including the Washington bureau. 

Chinlund joined the Globe as a cor- 
respondent in 1981 and became full- 
time in 1983. She has served on the 
city desk, on the suburban news 
team, and as a member of the investi- 
gative Spotlight Team. 

Chinlund earlier worked for United 
Press International and Rutland Her- 
ald in Vermont. She is a graduate of 
Goddard College in Vermont. 


* *# 


JOHN LEVIN, former assistant busi- 
ness editor of the Virginian-Pilot and 
the Norfolk Ledger-Star, is the newly 
named executive business editor of 
the Roanoke Times & World-News. 

Levin holds a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Virginia and a 
master’s degree in journalism from 
the University of Missouri. 


* * * 


The World Press Institue has 
elected six new members to its board 
of directors. 


Elected to three-year terms are: 
JACK FULLER, editor of the Chicago 
Tribune; DEBORAH HOWELL, 
Washington bureau chief for New- 
house News Service; ROBERT 
KAPLAN, manager of international 
public relations for Philip Morris 
International, New York; HEIDI 
LOOSER, manager of international 
public relations for Honeywell, Min- 
neapolis; ANTHONY PAUL, editor in 
chief of Business Tokyo, New York, 
and JAMES ROWE, assistant national 
editor for the Washington Post. 


The WPI selects 10 midcareer 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


journalists to learn about U.S. gov- 
ernment, business, communications, 
culture, science, health services and 
technology. The five-month program 
is financed by contributions from cor- 
porations, foundations, individuals 
and alumni. 


* * * 


BLAKE DEWITT, publisher of the 
Prescott Courier since 1984, assumes 
news duties on Oct. | as marketing 
director for Western Newspapers 
Inc. at its headquarters in Yuma. 

Replacing DeWitt as publisher will 
be ROBERT D. GILLILAND, most 
recently general manager of the South 
Division Newspaper Group of South 
Coast Newspapers Inc., Oceanside, 
Calif., which is owned by Howard 
Publications. 


* * * 


KELLEY E. MIRT, most recently 
advertising director of the Owensboro 
(Ky.) Messenger-Inquirer and prior 
to that with the Denver Post, joined 
the Daily Camera, Boulder, Colo., as 
advertising director. 

Mirt is a graduate of the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, who started his 
career at the Wichita Eagle in 1982. 


* * * 


DONALD A. HEss is the newly 
appointed controller for the Jackson 
(Tenn.) Sun and CATHY COTTON, the 
marketing services director. 

Hess formerly was controller for 
Hearst’s Clearwater (Fla.) Sun and 
Cotton transferred from a Gannett 
newspaper, the San Bernardino 
(Calif.) Sun, where she was marketing 
coordinator. 
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KAREN M. STOREY has the newly 
created post of director of staff devel- 
opment and customer service at the 
San Jose Mercury News. 

She assumes responsibilities of 
training director as well as new duties 
related to customer service programs. 

Previously classified advertising 
manager, Storey supervised a staff in 
the newspaper’s top revenue-pro- 
ducing department. She had joined 
the public relations department in 
1978, eventually managing the pub- 
lic relations staff and’ overseeing 
advertising and promotion as public 
relations and promotions director. 


* * * 


REX D. LEDO is the new circulation 
director of the Tampa Tribune, 
replacing JACK BUTCHER, who 
became vice president of The Tribune 
Company in July. 

Ledo has been circulation opera- 
tions manager of the Tribune since 
1984. He was born in Tampa and 
began his career in 1968 as a part-time 
delivery van driver for the Tampa 
Times, the city’s former afternoon 
newspaper. 

Ledo is chairman and past presi- 
dent of the Southern Circulation Man- 
agers Association and a 1970 graduate 
of the University of South Florida 
with a bachelor of arts in business 
management. 


* * * 


WILLIAM CELIS, who previously 
worked for the Wall Street Journal in 
San Francisco, New York and Dallas, 
is joining the New York Times as an 
education reporter. 

He is a graduate of Howard Payne 
College in Brownwood, Texas, and 
the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism. 


* * * 


A. MARK SMITH, general manager 
of the Athens Banner-Herald and 
Daily News, is the new president of 
the Georgia Press Association. 

Serving with Smith are BILLY WAT- 
SON, Columbus Ledger-Enquirer, 
vice president, and ROY CHALKER Jr., 
The True Citizen, Waynesboro. 


* *e * 


SUZANNE BLOCH has been named 
by the Jewish Media Group, publisher 
of the Miami Jewish Tribune, the 
Broward Jewish World and the Palm 
Beach Jewish World, as controller. 

Her experience includes nearly 20 
years of financial management 
experience with the Westin Hotel 
chain, most recently as controller of 
the Westin Cypress Creek in Fort 
Lauderdale. 





RICHARD P. GREENE, general ser- 
vices manager for the Star Tribune, 
Minneapolis, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Purchasing 
Management Association. 


Also elected were BRENDA J. 
Mounts, the Chicago Sun Times, 
president-elect; JAMES D. MIFFLIN, 
the Orlando Sentinel, vice president; 

Treasurer, ROGER W. MARTINELL, 
Phoenix Newspapers Inc.; and secre- 
tary, NYLIN D. BATHKE, Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Newly elected to the board of direc- 
tors is LARRY L. SMITH of the New 
York News Inc., and RON R. SHIM- 
KOWSKI of the Dallas Morning News, 
KENT W. MCCALL of The Kansas City 
Star Company continues as immedi- 
ate past president. 


* * * 


At the School of Journalism, Media 
and Graphic Arts at Florida A&M 
University, Tallahassee, two faculty 
members have been promoted and 
three granted leaves. 

A two-semester sabbatical leave 
has been granted to Dr. JAMES P. 
JETER, associate professor and direc- 
tor of university broadcast services. 
A one-semester sabbatical was 
granted to DR. MICHAEL ABRAMS, 
coordinator of the newspaper jour- 
nalism sequence. A one-semester 
professional development leave was 
granted to DIANE HALL, associate in 
journalism/graphic arts. 


* * * 


BARBARA MANTZ DRAKE, associate 
editor of the Peoria Journal Star since 
1986, is now editor of the editoria! 
page. 

On the staff since 1967, when she 
was graduated summa cum laude by 
Bradley University, Drake is a co- 
winner of the outstanding journalism 
graduate award and earned a master’s 
degree from Bradley in 1982. 


Three new divisions directors have 
been named in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune. 

KATHLEEN WALTZ, currently direc- 
tor of customer satisfaction, has been 
named classified advertising director. 

Also, DAVID MURPHY, automotive 
advertising manager, was named 
director of retail advertising; and 
GERALD McCartny, Eastern adver- 
tising sales manager, has been named 
director of general advertising and 
remains based in New York. 

* * * 


CHRISTOPHER S. DIx is the newly 
appointed general manager of the 
Monterey (Calif.) Herald. 

He has been publisher and presi- 
dent of the Stockton Record, the 
Lansdale (Pa.) Reporter and the Bel- 
lingham (Wash.) Herald and is an 
attorney who served as a confidential 
clerk for the New York State 
Supreme Court and a legal adviser 
with Johnson & Higgins. 

Dix also was director of personnel 
and general counsel for the Hawaii 
Newspaper Agency in Honolulu. His 
law degree is from the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo. 

The Herald is a seven-day paper 
and is owned by Blade Communica- 
tions Inc., headquartered in Toledo. 


* * * 


ROBERT GETZ was promoted 
recently from special projects editor 
to features editor at the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press. 

He joined the daily/Sunday paper in 
1989 as an education reporter, after 
seven years at the Fort Collins Col- 
oradoan, where he was a features 
editor, columnist and reporter. 

Also, ANNE GEGGIS was promoted 
from an editorial assistant to reporter, 
covering primary and secondary edu- 
cation; and JULIE WARWICK, former 
intern with The Oregonian, Portland, 
has joined the Free Press as a copy 
editor. 
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We may not like Donald Trump 
after all, it turns out. 

USA Today says a telephone poll it 
sponsored—in which an 81% of call- 
ers said the former billionaire “sym- 
bolizes what makes USA great” — 
was skewed by thousands of calls 
from the offices of Cincinnati finan- 
cier Carl H. Lindner. 

In the poll, conducted through a 
900-number from June 8 to 10, 5,640 
of the 7,802 calls made to the Trump 
poll originated from two telephone 
numbers at the offices of Great 
American Insurance Co., a subsidiary 
of Lindner’s American Financial 
Corp. 

Many of those calls — more than 
1,000 — poured in during the last 
hour of the poll, USA Today said. 

From the start, the newspaper was 
suspicious, noting the unusual pattern 
in its June 11 editions and reminding 
readers that telephone call-in polls are 
unscientific. 

Lindner’s involvement was discov- 
ered in a review of phone records of 
Airdata Inc., which handled the poll 
calls. 

At 50¢ a call, Lindner’s contribu- 
tion to Trump morale-building cost 
$2,820. USA Today said many of the 
calls were generated with speed dial- 
ing. 

In a statement, Lindner said Great 
American Insurance employees “feel 
strongly that irrespective of one’s 
own feelings toward an individual 
lifestyle, Trump is one example of the 
entrepreneurial spirit that has been 
one of the major freedoms in this 
country and has been responsible for 
building businesses and creating 
jobs.” 

Lindner said he felt no compunc- 
tion about skewing the survey results 
because “We feel that the intent of 
this survey seemed to have been to 
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Financier skews USA Today’s Trump poll 


have a good laugh at someone’s mis- 
fortune.” 
USA Today said it is “studying 


Houston perks: 


Houston rolled out the red carpet 
for the recent international economic 
summit — and for the 4,000 reporters 
who followed it. 

Businesses spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to supply report- 
ers with free food, booze, T-shirts, 
tote bags and toothpaste. 

“Frankly, the people from 
Washington told us early on that the 
media attitude at previous summits 
was affected by the preparation and 
presentation of the food,” said Ben 
Love, a retired bank chairman who 
helped organize the media center. 

Results were less than overwhelm- 
ing. 

When three broadcast television 
networks opted not to broadcast news 
shows from the summit, it made front- 


Ex-KKK boss calls 


Louisiana state Rep. and former 
Klu Klux Klan leader David Duke has 
ended hostilities with a small newspa- 
per that had refused to run his politi- 
cal ads. 


Duke, affirming his belief in a free 
press, asked legislators to postpone a 
bill aimed against the St. Helena 
Echo. The bill, killed on a 50-36 vote, 
would have allowed local govern- 
ments in St. Helena Parish to run paid 
public notices in newspapers pub- 
lished outside the parish. 


Echo publisher Harrell Griffin said 
he was “flabbergasted” by Duke’s 
action. 
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truce with publisher 








ways to prevent such skewed results 
in the future while still protecting the 
privacy of callers.” 


reporters yawn 


page news. 

And when Mayor Kathy Whitmire 
called a news conference in a 1,000- 
capacity auditorium at 9 a.m., 50 civic 
boosters outnumbered a handful of 
reporters. 

“I’ve heard . . . you stay up pretty 
late at night and maybe don’t get up so 
early in the morning,” Love toid a 
reporter. “This may be some confir- 
mation of that.” 

Whitmire, who wanted to focus 
world attention on Houston’s 
emergence from recession, remained 
optimistic. 

“You don’t have to have large 
numbers to impress me,” she said of 
the turnout, which included some 
television cameras. 

— AP 


The two had been sparring since 
Griffin refused to run ads for Duke’s 
unsuccessful U.S. Senate campaign, 
saying he didn’t believe the former 
Klan leader had abandoned his racist 
views (E&P, July 14). 

Griffin later accused Duke of orga- 
nizing a boycott of the paper. Duke 
denied organizing a boycott, saying 
he merely told his supporters about 
being refused ad space. 

Griffin said the legislation could 
have cost the Echo, one of six papers 
he publishes, $17,000 a year — and 
put it out of business. He blamed 
white parish officials for sponsoring 
the bill to punish him for supporting 
area blacks. 

But Rep. Buster Guzzardo, one of 
the bill’s sponsors, said it was 
designed to make Griffin bid competi- 
tively against other papers to win gov- 
ernment ads, not to put it out of busi- 
ness. 

— AP 


Hearst grant 


The School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia has 
received a $200,000 grant from the 
William Randolph Hearst Foundation 
which will be used to establish the 
William Randolph Hearst Endow- 
ment for Visiting Professionals at the 
school. 
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In ‘defense’ 
of Janet Cooke 


The News as Myth: Fact and Context 
in Journalism. Tom Koch. (Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 216 pages.) 
$39.95. 


Which is worse, “true fiction” in 
newspapers or “false truth” in news- 
papers? 

In the first category, Tom Koch 
puts eighteenth-century writer 
Samuel Johnson, other essayists and 
satirists such as Jonathan Swift (Gul- 
liver’s Travels)—and Janet Cocke. 

Janet Cooke, of course, was the 
Washington Post reporter who wona 
Pulitzer Prize in 1981 “for an exercise 
whose topic was different but whose 
method bore a strong resemblance to 
Johnson’s own,” Koch observes. 

Koch says she depicted a true pic- 
ture of drug addiction in youth, and 
“many agreed that if only she had 
called the story ‘fiction’ about a 
young addict, or a ‘composite por- 
trait-—anything else but news—it 
might have won an award and she 
could perhaps have stayed at the 
Washington Post.” 

As an example of printing “false 
truth,” Koch cites a series of techni- 
cally correct stories about an unpop- 
ular Honolulu judge’s alleged sui- 
cide attempt in which the facts did not 
add up as officials said. Nevertheless, 
reporters stuck with attributable 
facts, no matter how false they 
seemed, Koch feels. 

Koch’s quarrel is with the “narra- 
tive form,” the unwritten ritualistic 
formula which presents stories in a 
Who, Where and When format. Koch 
believes the acceptable form is 
faulted because it seldom encourages 
the reporter to think, to ask “why” or 
“how.” He believes even obituaries, 
a purely narrative form based on attri- 
bution, would change if reporters 
would try to find “why” and “how” 
certain persons died. 

Koch, who has worked for UPI, 
newspapers and Canadian broad- 
casting, believes that “most journal- 
ists are little different from other 
publicists sanctioned by society,” 
and that possibly journalists share 
“with university educators the pri- 
mary function of mythmaking and 
socialization.” 

His book is a brief for “contextual 
reporting” and investigative report- 
ing, using databases and other 
research to link events. He discounts 
the influence of bias in the news and 





instead points to the structure and 
definitions of news as faulty. He pre- 
fers to think that “a reporter can rede- 
fine his subject in such a way that the 
isolated event becomes part of a pat- 
tern of occurrence.” 

In sum, he argues, do not trust the 
spokesperson, which turns one into a 
propagandist, but seek linkages with 
other happenings and trends when 
doing a story. 

The fallacy in his approach is that 
the perishable, day-to-day newspaper 
does not have the luxury to treat 
every story—from an isolated death 
to a building collapsing—systemati- 
cally, nor can all stories be so treated. 

* * * 


Professional Feature Writing. 
Bruce Garrison. (Hillsdale, N.J.: 
Lawrence Erlbaum, 404 pages.) 
$49.95 cloth; $24.95 paper. 


There is a dearth of good texts on 
writing feature and magazine articles, 
and Garrison’s book should go some 
way in filling the gap. It is a logical, if 
not a bit too elementary, approach to 
writing features and magazine pieces. 
He deals first with finding ideas, then 





researching, and then the kinds of 
articles. 

The book is not really assignment- 
oriented. As a text, it should get the 
student involved in writing—and 
publishing—at an earlier stage. It is 
not until page 347 out of 404 that he 
declares, “Now you are ready to 
write feature articles for pay.” 


Students are better served by intro- 
ducing them early on to a basic for- 
mat, a profile or service or how-to 
article, so the professional writing 
process can begin before the end of 
the course. 


He could be clearer on how ele- 
ments of style and points of view cut 
across various genres; how the first- 
person point of view can be used in 
more than just travel articles and per- 
sonality sketches and what the ingre- 
dients are in the creation of a mean- 
ingful “voice” in an article. 


Garrison, who has worked for 
newspapers in Miami and Dallas, is 
associate professor at the University 
of Miami, Coral Gables. 


— Hiley Ward 
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Ownership changes 








Casco Bay Weekly, Portland’s two- 
year-old free alternative weekly 
newspaper, has been sold to Dodge 
Morgan. 

Casco Bay Weekly founder Monte 
Paulsen, 27, will stay on as the 
paper’s editor and will also assume 
the role of publisher. The staff will 
also stay on board. 

* * * 

Sale of The Review, a 5,500-circula- 
tion weekly newspaper in Chino Val- 
ley, Ariz., has been made to Prescott 
Newspapers Inc., of Prescott, Ariz. 

The Review has been owned and 
operated by Chino Valley Review 
Inc. since October 1982, when it 
began as a monthly publication. Fre- 
quency of publication increased to 
twice monthly in 1986 and to weekly 
in 1987. 

Prescott Newspapers Inc. is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Western 
Newspapers Inc. and publishes the 
Prescott Courier, Prescott Valley Tri- 


bune, Weekender, and Weekender 


Plus. 
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Blake DeWitt, publisher of the 
Prescott Courier and Prescott Valley 
Tribune, will assume the additional 
duties as publisher of The Review. 

* * * 

Lakeshore Chronicle and two com- 
panion publications, all based in 
Manitowoc, Wis., have been sold by 
Brown County Publishing Co., Den- 
mark, Wis. 

Thomson Newspapers Wisconsin 
Inc. purchased the Chronicle, which 
is distributed free twice a week in 
Manitowoc County, and two monthly 
publications, Senior Action and Mani- 
towoc County Real Estate Guide. 

Douglas Koch, publisher of the 
Chronicle, will continue to direct 
operations of that paper and the other 
two publications. 

Thomson Newspapers publishes a 
number of other newspapers in Wis- 
consin, including the Manitowoc 
Times-Herald-Reporter. 

Brown County Publishing Co. con- 
tinues to publish a number of weekly 
newspapers in the state and also the 
daily Green Bay News-Chronicle. 


* * * 


Stauffer Communications Inc. of 
Topeka, Kan., has sold the Brookings 
(S.D.) Register to the Omaha World- 
Herald Company, effective July 1. 

A Stauffer spokesman said the sale 
of the newspaper conforms with a 
corporate strategy to reduce debt and 
diversify geographically. 

Stauffer owns and operates 22 daily 
newspapers in 10 states, including the 
Yankton (S.D.) Press and Dakotan. 


* * 


Shopper Advertising Inc., a 14- 
year-old publication serving St. “‘air 
County, Mich., has been sold by 
Brian and Esther Guitar to the Times 
Herald of Port Huron, Mich. 

The Shopper is published weekly in 
an all-advertising tabloid format and 
is distributed free to 39,500 house- 
holds. 

J.N. Wells & Company Inc. of 
Lombard, Ill., was broker in the 
transaction. 


* * * 


Two Imperial County, Calif., 
weeklies, the Holtville Tribune and 
the Imperial Hometown Review, have 
been sold by Quentin and Ellen Burke 
to Stephen Larson of Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

The Burkes have owned and pub- 
lished the Tribune for the past 25 


years. Larson is the owner of two 
publications in Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., the Bargain Hunter Shopper 
and the Class Acts Tourist Guide. 

The Burkes will continue to operate 
their commercial printing business in 
Holtville, which was not part of the 
sale. 

Karl Wray, newspaper broker of 
San Clemente, Calif., represented the 
Burkes in the sale of the newspapers. 


* * * 


Duane and Pat Holub have pur- 
chased the State Center Enterprise- 
Record of State Center, lowa, from 
Roxanne Goecke and Irene Taylor. 

The Holubs are former publishers 
of the Paullina (lowa) Times and the 
Sutherland (lowa) Courier. 

The sale was handled by John van 
der Linden, newspaper broker at 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


* * * 


Page Group Publishing Inc., 
headed by former Chicago Sun-Times 
publisher Robert Page, has purchased 
Beverly Hills, the Magazine and the 
Brentwood Bla-Bla, two reader-writ- 
ten magazines in California. 

James Martin & Associates, media 
broker and investment banking firm 
of Columbus, Ohio, represented the 
principals in the deal. 

Page Group Publishing also owns 
the Glendale (Calif.) News Press and 
the Orange Coast (Calif.) Daily Pilot, 
based in Costa Mesa. 





info center 
set up at 
economic summit 


Dialog Information Services Inc. 
and local librarians established a 
media information center for report- 
ers covering the recent economic 
summit in Houston, offering immedi- 
ate access to background information 
6 a.m.-10 p.m. 

Dialog, a Knight-Ridder company, 
provided three personal computers, 
modems, communications software 
and 45 hours of search time on its on- 
line information retrieval service. 

The center was staffed by area 
librarians under the auspices of the 
Texas Chapter of the Special Librar- 
ies Assn., Houston Area Law Libra- 
rians and the Houston Area Online 
Users Group. 
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The growing threat of a handful of global media lords to 
the international marketplace of ideas was named the top 
underreported issue of 1989, according to a national panel 
of media experts. 

Ben Bagdikian, professor at the Graduate School of 
Journalism at the University of California, Berkeley, 
warned that “mammoth private organizations, driven by 
the profit motive, already dominate the world’s mass 
media and threaten the freedom of information which is 
the basis for all liberty.” 

The second most undercovered story of the year, cited 
by Project Censored, described how international sludge 
dealers are “turning Africa into the world’s toxic waste 
dump”; the third-ranked story revealed how “U.S. offi- 
cials are supporting one of the most brutal holocausts 
since World War II” in Mozambique. 

Now in its fourteenth year, Project Censored, a national 
media research effort conducted annually at Sonoma State 
University, California, locates stories about significant 
issues which it contends are not widely publicized by the 
national news media. - 

Following are the top 10 “underreported” news stories 
of 1989 as announced by project director Carl Jensen, 
professor of communication studies at Sonoma State Uni- 
versity: 

1. “Global Media Lords Threaten Freedom of Informa- 
tion. Five major media corporations already dominate the 
fight for hundreds of millions of minds throughout the 
world and they concede that before the turn of the century 
they may control most of the world’s important newspa- 
pers, magazines, books, broadcast stations, movies, 
recordings and videocassettes. 

2. “Turning Africa Into the World’s Garbage Can. 
Africa, already suffering from poverty, drought, famine, 
locusts, ‘contra’ wars, and the AIDS epidemic, appears 
destined to become the world’s toxic waste dump as 
international sludge dealers try to dump U.S. and Euro- 
pean waste onto at least 15 African countries. 

3. “The Holocaust in Mozambique. A U.S. State Depart- 
ment official has called the attacks by the Mozambique 
National Resistance (RENAMO) ‘one of the most brutal 
holocausts against ordinary human beings since World 
War II.’ More than one million, mostly innocent men, 
women, and children have already died. RENAMO is 
reported to be funded by South African sources and con- 
servative, right-wing groups in the United States and 
Europe. 

4. “America’s Deceitful War on Drugs. The govern- 
ment’s war on drugs is more hype than reality. One of the 
nation’s top narcotics prosecutors quit in frustration last 
year after State Department officials interfered in his 
investigations of top people in the cocaine business. A 
Senate subcommittee revealed that foreign policy inter- 
ests sidetracked, disrupted, and undercut the ‘war on 
drugs.’ 

5. “Guatemalan Blood on U.S. Hands. The Bush admin- 
istration strengthened ties with the oppressive Guatema- 
lan military last year at the same time that human rights 
violations by the military rose sharply. One unpublicized 
violation occurred last year when a U.S. citizen, Sister 





Project censored 


Panel selects top ‘underreported’ stories of 1989 


Diana Ortiz, working as a teacher in Guatemala, was 
kidnapped, beaten, tortured, and sexually molested by 
three men, one of whom was a uniformed Guatemalan 
police officer. The U.S. Department of State did not 
register a protest. 

6. “Radioactive Waste in the Neighborhood Landfill. 
Radioactive waste may be joining old tires, banana peels, 
and other regular garbage at the local landfill if the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the nuclear industry implement their little- 
known plan to deregulate radioactive waste to ‘Below 
Regulatory Concern.’ 

7. “Oliver North & Co. Banned from Costa Rica. In 
1989, Oliver North, former National Security Adviser 
John Poindexter, former U.S. Ambassador to Costa Rica 
Lewis Tambs, Major General Richard Secord, and former 
CIA station chief in Costa Rica Joseph Fernandez were 
barred by President Oscar Arias from ever setting foot in 
Costa Rica again. A Costa Rican congressional commis- 
sion concluded that the contra resupply network in Costa 
Rica, which North coordinated from the White House, 
doubled as a drug smuggling operation. 

8. “Wall Street Journal Censors Story of CBS Bias. The 
Wall Street Journal censored a major story by one of its 
top reporters, Mary Williams Walsh, which exposed how 
one of the nation’s most respected tv news departments, 
CBS News, broadcast biased news coverage of the 
Afghanistan war to the American people. 

9. “PCBs and Toxic Waste in Your Gasoline. The U.S. 
General Accounting Office, the EPA, and the FBI are 
investigating sophisticated ‘waste laundering’ schemes in 
which hazardous toxic wastes and solvents, including 
PCBs, are mixed with gasoline and diesel and industrial 
fuel and sold to consumers. 

10. “The Chicken Industry and the National Salmonella 
Epidemic. The chicken industry’s drive for profits, aided 
by relaxed inspection practices by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, has led to a national epidemic of 2.5 million 
cases of salmonella poisoning a year, 500,000 hospitaliza- 
tions, and 9,000 deaths.” 

The other 15 underreported stories of 1989 were: “How 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency Failed the 
Nation; The Secret Pan Am 103 Report the Media Ignored; 
The U.S. Is Poisoning the Rest of the World With Banned 
Pesticides; The U.S. Presence Is Destroying the Environ- 
ment in Central America; Media Reliance on Conservative 
Sources Debunk M//th of Liberal Bias; Faulty Computers 
Can Trigger World War III; RICO and SLAPP Lawsuits 
Endanger Free Speech Rights; NASA Lied to Get Pluto- 
nium Payload Into Space; U.S. Congress Ignored Soviet 
Plea for Nuclear Test Ban; The Oppression and Exploita- 
tion of Native Americans; How the U.S. and the Media 
Propagandized the War on Drugs; The Profitable Revolv- 
ing Employment Door Between the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and the Polluters; Sellafieid: The Largest 
Source of Radioactive Contamination in the World; The 
National Parks Are in Serious Trouble; The Plaintive Case 
for Animal Rights.” 

The panel of judges who selected the top 10 stories 

(Continued on page 49) 
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By M.L. Stein 


A raging brush fire galvanized the 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) News-Press to 
get out a fast-selling special edition 
and still find time to help the commu- 
nity cope with the disaster. 

The June 25 blaze swept over 4,500 
acres, burning out 450 dwellings and 
chasing more than 1,000 persons from 
their homes. Damage was estimated 
at between $200 and $500 million. 

News-Press publisher Joe Tarrer 
said he called a staff meeting the first 
night of the fire to determine what the 
paper could do to aid the city. 

At the time, the paper faced a possi- 
ble crisis of its own. It lost power 
several times because the fire was 
shorting power lines. 

Arrangements to have the News- 
Press printed by the Ventura Star 
Free-Press were under way when 
power returned. 

“The first thing we did was offer 
our help to the Red Cross,” Tarrer 
told E&P. 

He said that Joan Dzuro, the news- 
paper’s personnel director, suggested 
setting up a relay station for mes- 
sages. The local broadcast media 
were asked to inform listeners the 
service was available. 

Seven News-Press employees and 
one outside volunteer acted as opera- 
tors from 11 p.m. June 25 to 3 a.m. 
June 26. 

They noted the caller’s name, 
phone number, and who the person 
was looking for. There were about 400 
calls resulting in 49 pages of mes- 
sages, which were faxed to Red Cross 
headquarters. 

Also, at classified manager John 
Leonard’s suggestion, the paper 
offered its classified section for free 
disaster messages. 

Meanwhile, Tarrer recalled, “We 
got a tremendous response from our 
staff in putting out 8,000 extra papers, 
which we got rid of the first hour.” 

On June 29, the News-Press 
decided to put out a special 124-page 
fire section, which got advertiser sup- 
port. 

Because the paper’s new offset 
presses are not yet installed, Tarrer 
asked a sister New York Times Co.- 
owned paper, the Santa Rosa Press 








Democrat, to print the section. 

“We had wonderful art from our 
photo staff and we wanted the best 
printing job possible so we could give 
the community a nice product,” Tar- 
rer declared. 

Executive editor David McCumber 
flew to Santa Rosa with the negatives 
for a printing of 70,000 copies, which 
were wrapped around the Monday 
July 2 paper. 





Coping with disaster 


Santa Barbara daily finds time to cover a devastating 
fire and help the community deal with the tragedy 


panel were melting from the intense 
heat. 

Another California newspaper 
involved in the fire story was the 
Glendale News-Press, where all of 
the paper’s five reporters and their 
city editor, Tania Soussan, covered 
it. 

The fire in the hills and canyons of 
Glendale in Los Angeles County 
came within a mile of the News-Press’ 





“We’re small, but our staff put in a lot of work and 
risked their safety in the hills,” Prugh said. “'m proud 


of them.” 





It was not enough. Even though the 
normal press run of 53,000 went up by 
8,000, the demand for the newspaper 
could not be satisfied. Street sales 
shot up by 7,000. 

“And people lined up at our front 
door for copies and were still lined up 
on Saturday [July 7],” Tarrar said. 

The publisher asked Santa Rosa for 
20,000 additional copies of the special 
section, which were trucked to Santa 
Barbara. 

Fire officials would not permit 
home deliveries to south Santa Bar- 
bara County where the fire was at its 
worst. 

The News-Press loaded papers on 
trucks and hauled them to a shopping 
center in the area. Radio broadcasts 
then told subscribers where they 
could pick up their paper. 

“We gave a paper to anyone who 
came to the trucks since we couldn’t 
tell who the subscribers were,” Tar- 
rer observed. 

Most carriers could not get to work 
from the north of the county so volun- 
teer staffers, including Dzuro, helped 
load trucks at 4a.m. on the first day of 
the blaze. 

“We were able to make all of our 
deliveries there,” Tarrer said Ken 
Duffield, the News Press’ vice presi- 
dent of operations, was among those 
whose home was destroyed by the 
blaze. Fearing for their lives, he and 
his wife drove away from the house. 

Tarrer said their pickup’s dash- 
board, grille, headlights and side 





downtown office. 

“We could see it clearly,” said 
executive editor Jeff Prugh. 

Forty-six homes were destroyed 
and 200 people evacuated. 

Prugh also assigned two copy edi- 
tors to monitor the police scanner, 
which led to an unusual sidebar. 

“We ran two columns on Page | of 
bits and pieces — verbatim sound 
bites — from the scanner,” Prugh 
said. “They were about people 
trapped in buildings, others refusing 
to leave their homes — things like 
that.” 

The daily’s banner also was an 
attention-getter. 

“Everybody knew there was a fire, 
so instead of printing fire we did a 72- 
point banner quoting a homeowner 
saying, “Oh, my, oh so sad.” 

The News-Press, which is owned 
by the Page Group, added two pages 
and hiked its press run by 800 copies, 
which sold out immediately. 

“We’re small, but our staff put in a 
lot of work and risked their safety in 
the hills,” Prugh said. “I’m proud of 
them.” 


Runways flies less 


Knight Ridder Inc.’s Runways 
Southern California, which began 
publication in March as a controlled- 
circulation weekly, cut its frequency 
to biweekly in July because of the 
weak aviation economy. 
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Supreme Court 
(Continued from page 13) 





continued. Cases over the last 10 
years have solidified existing media 
rights and “‘it’s difficult to erode those 
principles” but, he said, much expan- 
sion by the Court in the future “seems 
doubtful.” 

President Bush’s nomination of 
David H. Souter surprised nearly 
everyone watching the selection pro- 
cess, not only because of the speed 
with which he was chosen — Bren- 
nan resigned on Friday, July 20 and 
Souter was nominated Monday, July 
23 — but also because he was rela- 
tively unknown outside of New 
Hampshire. 

Souter’s nomination reportedly 
was recommended by White House 
Chief of Staff John Sununu, former 
governor of New Hampshire, who 
appointed Souter to the state 
Supreme Court in 1983. 

When asked by reporters at the 
White House, however, if he was 
responsible for Bush’s choice, 
Sununu reportedly shook his head 
and pointed to U.S. Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh. 

What about Souter? 


Souter, 50, was born in Melrose, 
Mass., on Sept. 17, 1939. He was 
graduated from Harvard College in 





whose wealth of experience mark him 
of first rank,” Souter, who is unmar- 
ried, is generally considered a 
thoughtful and moderate jurist. 

“IT think he [Souter] has an incredi- 
ble sensitivity to the fundamental 
rights that we as citizens and as a 
democracy enjoy,” commented Billi 
Chapman, of the law firm Orr and 
Reno and counsel for the Concord 
Monitor, who has appeared before 
Souter. (Although both Souter and 
Chapman are associated with Orr and 
Reno, records show Chapman was 
not admitted to the bar until 1972, 
some four years after Souter left the 
firm.) 

“My impression of him is that he is 
a jurist whose principal fidelity is to 
the law rather than to particular insti- 
tutions,” Chapman continued. 

“This is an individual whose funda- 
mental concern is trying to find what 
the law is without the other issues 
wrapped up in the case,” Chapman 
said. 

“My own view is that he’s an 
excellent appointment ...1 was 
really encouraged from the stand- 
point of the First Amendment,” 
Chapman explained, “because he’ll 
give litigants a fair hearing right 
across the spectrum.” 

Chapman predicted Souter would 
be more of a centrist on the Court 
rather than a conservative. 

“It’s incorrect to look at him as 
pro-press or anti-press,” Chapman 





In the Siel case, Souter recognized the qualified 
privilege of a reporter to protect notes and sources 
sought by the defendant in a murder trial. 





1961, and spent the next two years at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, as a 
Rhodes Scholar. He then attended 
Harvard Law School, from which he 
received his law degree in 1966. 

Following two years in private 
practice with the Concord, N.H., law 
firm of Orr and Reno, Souter was 
named assistant attorney general in 
1968, deputy attorney general in 1971, 
and then attorney general in 1976. 

In 1978, Souter became an associ- 
ate justice in the New Hampshire 
Superior Court, moving up to associ- 
ate justice of the state Supreme Court 
in 1983. 

Just two months ago, he received 
Senate confirmation to serve on the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit, Boston. 

Described by the president as “a 
remarkable judge of keen intellect and 
the highest ability, one whose schol- 
arly commitment to the law and 








said. “He is someone who will strive 
to be neutral.” 

Noting that Souter is “receptive to 
sound legal arguments,” Chapman 
explained that “If you make a poor 
legal argument in front of 
him .. . he’s not a Justice [Byron R.] 
White, who’s going to try to decapi- 
tate you, but he will ask hard ques- 
tions. The questions will work hard to 
make you develop your legal argu- 
ment. ; 

“As an advocate, that’s what I 
want because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to address the issues,” Chap- 
man explained. 

In its examination of Souter’s rec- 
ord on media issues, the Reporters 
Committee found four cases dealing 
specifically with media law. 

From Souter’s term on the trial 
court was New Hampshire v. Siel, 
1981, a reporter’s privilege case 
affirmed by the state Supreme Court. 





In the Siel case, Souter recognized 
the qualified privilege of reporters to 
protect notes and sources sought by 
the defendant in a murder trial. 

The case entered into unchartered 
waters for New Hampshire, Chap- 
man explained, noting that the defen- 
dant, who was facing life imprison- 
ment without parole, had been found 
guilty of murder but had the verdict 
overturned on a technicality. 

The reporter’s notes were sought in 
the second trial and, even though 
Souter found the defendant had 
exhausted all other reasonable 
sources to obtain the information, he 
ruled to protect the reporter’s privi- 
lege. 

What was extraordinary about the 
case, Kirtley noted, was that the jour- 
nalists involved were college stu- 
dents, and few states afford students 
much protection. 

“It was a textbook decision in what 
we'd like to see,” Kirtley said. 

The other three media cases uncov- 
ered by the Reporters Committee’s 
preliminary examination involved 
libel and were heard after Souter 
reached the state Supreme Court. 

A 1984 case, Duchesnaye v. Munro 
Enterprises, focused ona news article 
and editorial about a man accused of 
making annoying telephone calls. 

Although Souter upheld the trial 
court’s decision in favor of the plain- 
tiff, Chapman said the case was “not 
a victory for the press, but I never saw 
it as a defeat for the press.” 

Kirtley said Souter’s decision in the 
1985 case Nash v. Keene Publishing 
Corp. to send the case back to the trial 
court was “not inappropriate.” 

The trial court had ruled in favor of 
the newspaper’s motion for summary 
judgment in its defense of a libel suit 
filed over a letter to the editor in 
which a man commented on his alter- 
cation with a local police officer. Sou- 
ter ruled that the comments in the 
letter could be taken as statements of 
fact and sent the case back to trial 
court. 

Kirtley said that ruling was “not 
surprising” and was in keeping with 
the reasoning behind the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s ruling in Milkovich 
v. Lorain Journal Co. earlier this 
year. 

In the third libel case, 1988's Kee- 
ton v. Hustler Magazine, Souter 
wrote the dissenting opinion. 

Kathy Keeton had filed a libel suit 
against the magazine in New Hamp- 
shire, even though she lived in New 
York and the inagazine was published 
in California, presumably because the 
statute of limitations had expired else- 
where. 

Although the New Hampshire 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Newspaper Guild’s annual report 
Reports a ‘banner year’ for organizing 


By George Garneau 


The Newspaper Guild reported a 
banner year for organizing and better- 
than-expected bargaining results for 
workers in the news business. 

Organizing, often in cooperation 
with other unions, brought 1,112 
workers under Guild collective bar- 
gaining in 20 new units during the 
fiscal year ending last March, the 
most since 1974. 

They. included the Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News, Los Angeles Daily 
News, Santa Barbara (Calif.) News- 
Press, Wilmington (Del.) News Jour- 
nal and Chanry Communications in 
Farmingdale, N.Y. Bargaining units 
joined in Canada from the Guelph 
Daily Mercury, Kitchener Record, 
Sudbury Star and Montreal Gazette. 

The union’s annual officers report 
conceded that most of the units orga- 
nized during the year remained with- 
out contracts. 





Organizing raised the union’s total 
of dues payers to a record 34,189, 
from 33,690 a year earlier. 

In its best bargaining year since 
1983, the Guild reported 73 contract 
renewals and seven initial contracts, 
compared with 46 renewals and two 


$33,589. 

The Guild lost three representation 
elections and two existing bargaining 
units. The joint operating agreement 
in Detroit cost the Guild 500 jobs. 

Organizing was helped by $400,000 
from the union’s defense fund and by 


Contracts signed last year raised top minimum 
reporter wages an average of 9.8%, or $61 a week, 
over two years, the biggest increase since 1983. 


initial contracts last year. Four of the 
seven initial contracts came in 
Canada. 

Contracts signed last year raised 
top minimum reporter wages an aver- 
age of 9.8%, or $61 a week, over two 
years, the biggest increase since 1983. 

Increases brought the average top 
minimum reporter’s salary to 


a special committee, the Newspaper 
Industry Coordinating Commiitee. 
The organizing fund was continued. 

The defense fund lost $695,000 on 
the year, reducing its total assets to 
$7.8 million. 

The Guild reported a general fund 
surplus last year of $41,911. Its 
budget this year is $4.6 million. 





“T want freedom!” 


See Mac/55 in action at ANPA/TEC. 


Tandem, Macintosh and Mac are 
All others are trademarks of System Integrators, Inc. 


registered trademarks of their companies. 








Guild president Charles Dale said 
repetitive stress injury had grown to 
“plague-like proportions” in the 
news business, which is beginning to 
turn out “a significant number of crip- 
ples.” 

Surveys have shown that as many 
as 30% of workers are affected by the 
sometimes disabling injuries to hands 
and arms that can result from pro- 
longed work at computer keyboards. 

The Guild’s health committee 
urged locals to consult with the inter- 
national union before filing charges 
against employers with the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and to document reports of RSI. 

Gains in health care were “practi- 
cally non-existent,” with unions con- 
ceding more in health and welfare 
benefits than ever before, union lead- 
ers said. 

“Publisher abuse” of merit pay 
gave bargainers serious difficulties, 
prompting union leaders to call for 
“taking back” the issue in favor of a 
policy of equal pay for equal work 

Delegates in New York rejected a 
plan, endorsed by the executive 
board, to make the convention semi- 
annual. Involving more than 200 dele- 
gates, the gathering costs about 
$500,000 a year and consumes five 
weeks of staff time. 


The Guild’s political action com- 
mittee, saying the right to strike has 
become little more than the right to be 
fired, set as its main goal the passage 
of pending legislation in Congress that 
would ban the hiring of replacement, 
or “scab,” workers to take strikers’ 
jobs. It called for locals to form their 
own political action committees. 

The convention also endorsed 
legislation for national health care and 
against newspaper joint operating 
agreements. 


Mason steps down 
at N.Y. Daily News 


James Mason has resigned as vice 
president of advertising and market- 
ing at the New York Daily News. 

“IT just needed a change,” he said, 
after three-and-one-half years at the 
paper. The former U.S. News & 
World Report executive said he was 
considering entrepreneurial and 
newspaper opportunities. 

Mason was replaced by Robert B. 
Holzkamp, who has spent 33 years 
with Tribune Co. newspapers, the last 
seven with the Chicago Tribune. He 
also held executive jobs at the Fort 
Lauderdale News and Orlando Sen- 
tinel in Florida. 


Taxing 


(Continued from page 15) 


tors of constitutional problems with 
the law months ago “but they passed 
it anyway.” 

Worse, the suit says, after 
publishers informed legislators about 
the constitutional questions, a legisla- 
tive committee actually increased the 
burden on newspapers by extending 
the tax to machinery and replacement 
parts newspapers buy. 


Joan Fallon, press secretary for the 
Massachusetts Senate’s Ways and 
Means Committee, which wrote the 
law, declined to comment on the suit 
or the law. 


Dukakis press secretary Stephen 
Crawford declined to comment on 
whether Dukakis supported the tax 
on newspapers or why he signed the 
bill, except to say the extra revenue 
was desperately needed to cover defi- 
cits. 

He said Dukakis had met with 
MNPA chairman and Cape Cod 
Times publisher Scott Himstead ear- 
lier in the week and further meetings 
were possible. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


As The National propagates print 
sites, it has had to change the way it 
propagates its page data signals to the 
increasing number of far-flung con- 
tract printers. 

Speed in connecting prepress to 
press is especially important for a 
newspaper that must transmit pages 
(especially those with comparatively 
slow-to-process four-color images) 
across four time zones and still man- 
age deadlines hard pressed by late- 
ending events close to some print 
sites but far from page makeup in 
New York City. 

Growing pains 

At launch six months ago, the 
sports daily printed at five plants in 
three metropolitan areas. Since then, 
a second Southern California plant (in 
Gardena) began printing a San Diego 
edition in late June, First Western 
Printing, in San Leandro, has tested 
and is expected to print a San Fran- 
cisco Bay area edition by the end of 
July and the Dallas Times Herald will 
roll out an edition in August. 

Beyond that, a Detroit edition 
reportedly is soon to follow and by 
year’s end several more sites may be 
up and running, most or all on the 
East Coast. 

“I knew that point-to-point 
{transmission] wouldn’t last me 
beyond September,” Tim Lasker told 
E&P, adding later that while he had 
“wanted to send everything symboli- 
cally,” there had been substantial 
technological change in recent years. 
The National’s assistant publisher 
echoed others’ earlier assessments of 
the paper’s transmission needs. 

Besides an arrangement in which 
data from a New York City produc- 
tion hub must be moved to several 
satellite printing facilities, at least two 
other factors determine transmission 
requirements: plans eventually to 
increase the number of print sites to at 
least 20 and the production of fewer 
complex color pages than originally 
anticipated. 

Lasker and the principal prepress 
systems vendors associated with the 
National agreed that the paper’s 
Scitex transmission and remote out- 
put system worked fine for the first 








Rewiring The National for speed 
Pages will be broadcast from New York over triple-I, Ricoh network 


three or four local editions. 

“What they did initially was totally 
appropriate,” said Cybergraphic Sys- 
tems president Les Thomas, adding 
that much had changed in the last few 
months. Cybergraphic supplies the 
paper’s front-end system. 

When The National was launched, 
Scitex had the equipment to make it 
work, and Lasker was generous with 
praise for his former employer’s 
equipment, which he said worked no 
matter how it was stretched to meet 
the paper’s needs. 





consecutive transmissions to each 
site. Further, according to Lasker, the 
internal sequential data path used by 
Scitex equipment is fine for the opera- 
tions of commercial job shops, but 
“newspapers have too much informa- 
tion” and too little time to move it. 

For example, Lasker noted that the 
Scitex equipment follows the same 
processing sequence for black-and- 
white pages used for color, meaning 
that with each page the C, Y and M 
sequence is followed, then turned off, 
using up valuable time. 





When The National was launched, Scitex had the 
equipment to make it work, and Lasker was generous 
with praise for his former employer’s equipment, 
which he said worked no matter how it was stretched 
to meet the paper’s needs. 





Until recently, the Scitex equip- 
ment was the natural path for page 
assembly, output and transmission 
because of expected heavy use of 
color and delivery to a handful of print 
sites. But with color on fewer pages 
and print sites tripling, passing all 
pages through equipment designed to 
process color and transmit to remote 
plants sequentially rather than simul- 
taneously would waste precious time. 

Also, though in the early stages 
plans called for him to lay a “founda- 
tion for a four-story building,” 
Lasker said management later asked 
for “a 30-story building.” 

Much did change — for The Na- 
tional and for prepress data communi- 
cations. While The National prints 
more editions with less color, each 
local edition gets pages no other edi- 
tion gets (now as few as two or three 
instead of the original 12, according to 
Lasker), classified advertising was to 
have begun in July, a twilight edition 
has been made available to outlying 
areas and late editions went on sale at 
selected sites in New York and Chi- 
cago. 

The paper transmits page data by 
satellite from Scitex equipment in 
New York to Scitex Raystars at print 
sites. The process handles color well 
and was relatively fast, but it required 





Lasker said he knew that Scitex 
“would have to come along with more 
firepower” in terms of database and 
processing speed. 

With less color and fewer local- 
only pages going to more print sites, 
The National sought more efficient 
data flow, specifically faster and 
simultaneous (broadcast) page trans- 
mission. 

Digital facsimile 

As it happened, Scitex was among 
vendors approached to improve the 
transmission scheme. It is, in fact, 
now writing a bitmap interface, for 
another customer, that would allow 
The National to move its Scitex- 
generated complex color pages using 
its new transmission-ouput system. 

Without the interface, Scitex can 
output to only a Raystar, which 
Lasker said is a great machine but 
slow in plotting, and he “wanted 
something less sophisticated.” 
Scitex’s customer, Time Inc., wants 
to use Scitex equipment, but output 
pages to Crosfield and triple-I record- 
ers via Ricoh broadcast network. 

Frank Scott, Time Inc. prepress 
development and editorial manufac- 
turing technology director, said that 
after successful operation of Cros- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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New Paper Handling Solutions From Webb 


Our systems are revolutionizing the industry! 


For over 70 years, the Jervis B. Webb Company has been 
an international leader in the material handling industry, 
supplying custom-engineered solutions to a wide variety of 
material handling problems. 


We now offer the papermaking industry a unique choice of 
paper handling systems, designed to answer your special 
needs for decreased product damage, better space utiliza- 
tion, lower product costs, and increased handling efficiency. 


Automatic Storage and Retrieval 3 
Full rolls, wrapped and palletized sheets, or skidded 
cartons, AS/RS reduces product damage, allows for real- 
time inventory control and ultimately reduces the amount 
of inventory that must be kept on hand. 


Automatic Monorail Systems 


AMS provides efficient overhead roll transportation in. 
facilities where floor space is at a premium. Solid state 
controls and rail-mounted electrification allow for safe, highly 
efficient operation. 


Automatic Guided Vehicle Systems 


Utilizing on-board computers or through a central control’ 
system, our new HV-3 roll handling vehicles operate safely, 
reliably and efficiently in the most demanding environments 
while reducing expensive paper damage. 


Webb’s broad product range also includes all types of 
conveyors, bulk material handling equipment and sophis- 
ticated computer controls designed to handle raw and. 
processed materials from mill to reel room. Call us today 
for more detailed information on how Webb systems are 
revolutionizing the industry by optimizing productivity. 


World Headquarters, Webb Drive * Farmington Hills, Ml 48331 © (313) 553-1220 / FAX: 313-553-1253 
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field PageFax equipment at seven 
overseas sites, the company wanted 
to upgrade its domestic systems. But 
a delayed Studio System-PageFax 
interface and PageFax problems at 
People magazine led Time to look into 
the less expensive, more versatile, 
PC-based Ricoh Telepress, with its 
numerous facsimile interfaces. 

At the same time, Scott continued, 
Time asked Scitex about output 
devices, particularly its new Dolev 
plotter, for which Scitex considered 
adding bitmap datastream capability 
compatible with Ricoh and PageFax 
systems. However, Scott said 
Dolev’s resolutions — adjustable, 
but in fixed steps — were not suit- 
able. Time Inc. eventually contracted 
for triple-I recorders for output, 
which, as an InfoFax component, are 
compatible with the Ricoh system. 

Scott said he began discussions 
with Scitex about a bitmap interface 
for its systems at last fall’s Graph 
Expo in Chicago, and expects deliv- 
ery in about 60 days, when month- 
long acceptance testing will begin, 
with hopes of improving output qual- 
ity and speed. Besides easing dead- 
lines, said Scott, speed and quality 
are especially important in any target 
advertising. 





if any, could be carried out on site. 
Among recent changes has been 
availability of a third option beyond 
conventional page facsimile transmis- 
sion (ordinarily by short-distance 
microwave and/or landline) and trans- 
mission of unrasterized data. 


Versions of remote typesetting are 
emerging. The National has chosen a 
system somewhat like that employed 
by The Independent in the U.K. 
Pages will not be output, scanned and 
transmitted for printing. Instead, data 
will be transmitted directly from the 
RIP(s) in New York City to recorders 
at print sites, where the first type 
other than some proofs will appear. 

Page output, because it links hub 
production with satellite reproduc- 
tion, therefore conforms to The 
National’s overall arrangement: cen- 
tralized processing with remote 
recording. The method removes 
altogether the scanning stage for most 
pages that facsimile would require 
and eliminates the cost of equipping 
each print site with its own raster 
image processor. 

Such digital facsimile transmission 
will be entirely automated and 
directed by editorial — in keeping 
with an operation where, in Lasker’s 
words, “We have no way of putting 
out the paper excepi electronically.” 

Perhaps the most important attri- 
butes of digital facsimile are its speed 
and its broadcast capability. It can 
also be cheaper than transmitting 





“It provides The National with enough capacity to 
handle 25 markets and maintain their later deadlines,” 
said Neeff. 





Beyond its existing Scitex equip- 
ment, The National’s relationship 
with Scitex would also seem to be 
shaped by its transmission and color 
output needs, with respect to both the 
development work undertaken by 
Scitex for Time Inc. and the fact that 
the customer publishes Sports Illus- 
trated. 

An attractive aspect of Scitex’s 
Raysat remote plotting has been that 
all-digital delivery involves no interim 
imaging that can degrade reproduc- 
tion quality. 

The National had sought to capital- 
ize on that for its advertisers, espe- 
cially those who could deliver ads on 
magnetic tape in Scitex format, fur- 
ther streamlining the process (no ini- 
tial scan of art, no subsequent rescan 
for page transmission). Also, prelimi- 
nary adjustment could be made for 
each site’s press and final adjustment, 








symbolically, according to Thomas, 
(who also noted that, while it will 
require some measure of data com- 
pression, symbolic transmission is by 
nature compressed.) 

Asked about cost, Lasker replied, 
“ironically, about a million and a half 
more than if I had gone with Scitex.” 
He said providing digital facsimile for 
a full 20 sites would cost about $7 
million. 

Though costing more in money and 
time, putting a RIP into each print site 
(installing complete imagesetters) 
would have advantages. Lasker said 
that with a RIP at each site, process- 
ing can take individual press charac- 
teristics into consideration. 

“It is the more elegant way to go, 
but it’s not as practical,” he 
remarked. 

With digital facsimile in mind, 
Lasker requested proposals from 10 





vendors, then, based on throughput 
and efficiency, narrowed his choice to 
three. 

Besides Scitex, the choice came 
down to Autologic and Information 
International Inc. (which both relied 
on Ricoh Corp.’s Image Communica- 
tions Systems Div. for their network 
broadcast capability). Lasker also 
said he was impressed with what 
Monotype had to offer. These ven- 
dors’ output devices, he said, showed 
none of the banding he had exper- 
ienced with some other equipment. 


InfoFax 


Eventually selecting triple-I to 
install its InfoFax system, Lasker 
cited his preference for a Unix-based 
system, standard Ethernet protocols 
and the capabilities of triple-I’s Image 
Network Processor. 

He also noted that “triple-I really 
did its homework in creating its 3800 
series.” 

Along with laser scanners, the com- 
ponents of the 3800 series laser 
pagesetters will process pages in New 
York and output them at the print 
sites. 

The move to digital fax will be made 
in two phases, according to Lasker. 
He said that while one unit will be 
shipped for use in New York, the 
remaining six Raystars were or will be 
sold, either to other users or back to 
Scitex in a possible arrangement for 
purchase of other equipment. 

The first phase in its modified 
remote output, said Lasker, is to go 
“on line with a facsimile scenario.” 
Two triple-I 3750/F scanners in New 
York will send films plotted on a Ray- 
star to the most recently added pro- 
duction sites, both in California. 

In phase two, expected to begin in 
September, The National will gradu- 
ally incorporate digital fax: page 
instructions from the Cybergraphic 
system will be passed to triple-I’s 
Raster Image Generator, then on to a 
Ricoh Telepress 15, where bitmapped 
data are compressed and transmitted 
via GTE satellite (also T1 circuits) to 
Ricoh TP 15s at receive sites. As fast 
as pages are received, they will be 
decompressed and output on record- 
ers. 

David A. Neeff, New York-based 
district sales manager for triple-l, said 
The National will still have to fax full- 
page ads and complex color pages, 
using a triple-I scanner. “There’s no 
way for us to resolve that,” he said. 
However, even though the paper will 
forgo direct transmission of those 
pages (which have been going out 
over Scitex’s Raysat), Neeff noted 
that it will gain broadcast capability, 
which becomes more valuable with 
the addition of each new print site. 
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For transmission, Ricoh’s Tele- 
press system will accept data from the 
scanner and from triple-l’s Image 
Network Processor (INP), which 
manages the direct digital facsimile 
data. 

“It provides The National with 
enough capacity to handle 25 markets 
and maintain their later deadlines,” 
said Neeff. 

As a hub for subsystem input, the 
INP provides file management for 
text and graphics databases, accept- 
ing data from editorial front ends, 
scanners and electronic color pre- 
press systems. Text and images can 
be merged, then output through the 
Raster Image Generator for Ricoh 
Telepress broadcast. The scanner can 
supply the INP with graphic elements 
of pages or can deliver full pages 
directly to a Telepress station. 

Lasker said that, when confident 
with the system and with digital facsi- 
mile on line, The National will start 
pulling the Raystars and start install- 
ing triple-I 3800s. He said each site 
will get two TP 15s and two recorders: 
a 3800/F and a slower, less-expensive 
UltreSetter as a backup (OEMed 
from Hell Graphic Systems and sup- 
plied by Ricoh as its TP-94). 

The 3800/F offers user-selectable 
output of between 800 and 1600 Ipi. 
(The 3800/HRF provides 1600-2540 
Ipi, the limit of the 3750/F scanner.) 
Triple-I also offers optional punch 
registration for color separations. 

According to Robert S. Meltzer, 
who moved to triple-I as its facsimile 
systems director from the position of 
Telepress Business Center vice presi- 
dent for Ricoh Corp. (where he had 
also served as special projects vice 
president), the 3800/F recorder is 
“optically and mechanically identi- 
cal” to the 3810 series of pagesetters, 
but without the RIP and some data- 
base functions. 

The triple-I equipment is all based 
on Sun Microsystems 68020-based 
hardware. For more suppression in 
scanning, Meltzer said, “We have our 
own proprietary technique,” which 
he pointed out was required for distri- 
buting high-quality ads. 

The special circuitry added by 
triple-I also offers adaptive 
thresholding to sense the area around 
a scan and vary as needed the black- 
to-white (or reverse) threshold to dis- 
tinguish halftone dots. Meltzer said 
the user can control dot size and den- 
sity in transmission to compensate for 
dot gain on press. 

“We can get a soft display of the 
page before it’s transmitted,” said 
Meltzer, adding that an operator can 
zoom down to the pixel level if a 
problem is suspected. The idea, he 
continued, is to find problems early. 





Soft proofing, he said, can show any 
moire, which can be eliminated by 
changing resolution to any level 
within a given range rather than to 
preset levels. 

Lasker said that shortly after 
ANPA/TEC his paper tested 14 
tabloid-size separations/black-and- 
white pages from start to finish, in fax 
mode, and finished plotting in under 
22 minutes. He said that he expects to 
be able to make that work out to close 
to 40 pages per minute in actual pro- 
duction. Ricoh, he added, is working 
on a compression board that may 
boost that to 60 pages/hour, according 
to Lasker. 

Neeff said the objective is to create 
a production database of all black- 
and-white and simple-color elements 
to rasterized, compressed and sent 
over a telefax network rather than 
scanning and transmitting the output 
pages. 

“All of it was in development or in 
production for another customer and 
scheduled for installation before The 
National,” said Neeff. An exception, 
he added, is the Telepress 15 interface 
to the triple-I recorder, for which The 
National contracted. Remote output 
of the Independent on Sunday relies 
on Linotronic 500 recorders. 

Making it work 

The National contracted with 
triple-I to supply its InfoFax systems 
at 20 proposed print sites. For $4.8 
million, the paper bought a lot more 
than triple-I hardware. 

Neeff noted that the system had to 
be made to accept different formats 
from editorial and advertising (e.g., 
TIFF from Leafax and Xerox scan- 
ners and various drawing packages, 
PostScript Macintosh graphics, 
Scitex contone data via Handshake 
for pictures and Cybergraphic text 
and page geometry). 

Comparing multivendor efforts 
elsewhere to the work for his paper, 
Lasker said “it’s been very encour- 
aging” to see the companies coop- 
erate. 

Calling it “a rarity to get three 
major companies together,” he said 
triple-I, Ricoh and Cybergraphic per- 
sonnel are working side by side writ- 
ing code at triple-I’s Culver City, 
Calif., headquarters. 

In addition to its experience with 
Ricoh at London’s Newspaper Pub- 
lishing PLC, triple-I has been working 
with Cybergraphic in Australia, 
where the two companies are testing 
digital facsimile at a common cus- 
tomer site. 

The corresponding multimillion- 
dollar order for Ricoh Telepress Net- 
work Control equipment also covers 
20 sites, with 13 to be up and running 





early next year. The TP 15s and new 
Telepress 45s going into the New 
York office provide dynamic data 
compression and communications 
network control for broadcast trans- 
missions. 

The Telepress 45 Network Control 
System can broadcast to as many as 
64 sites, supports up to four net- 
works, each at its own speed, and 
includes an E-mail system for sender- 
receiver messaging. (As options to its 
own image recorder, Ricoh provides 
automatic moire suppression and 
image enhancement developed by the 
Three Sigma Corp. Its AMS technol- 
ogy, applicable to scanning and/or 
recording, is designed to maintain 
high-resolution halftone and color 
printing quality while scanning at 
lower resolutions.) 


Other projects 

Work continues elsewhere on the 
prepress side — to the extent that 
Australian Les Thomas has become a 
temporary full-time New Yorker. 
Cybergraphic and Scitex links to 
triple-1 equipment are in the works, 
allowing images and text to be 
brought together, then passed back to 
Cybergraphic terminals before 
rasterizing and broadcast. 

Before they can be passed to 
Cybergraphic stations, picture desk 
photos or monochrome images from 
the Scitex SmartScanner would first 
pass into the triple-I INP via the 
Scitex Handshake protocol, which 
Lasker noted will handle only con- 
tone information, not page layout or 
the layering of a sophisticated color 
page. 

“That interface is not possible,” he 
said. 

Trying to manage one project at a 
time, Lasker. said on-screen text and 
graphics merger would be accom- 
plished, but not before implementa- 
tion of digital facsimile broadcast had 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Defends 


(Continued from page 9) 





spondents who saw the preliminary 
closings list. (In order to create the 
impression of a mistake, Mr. Foisie 
and Stars and Stripes management, in 
collusion with the Air Force, ignore 
the secretary’s list and cite a self- 
serving and confidential Air Force list 
which was irrelevant to the story.) 


There was no mistake. The accu- 
racy of my reporting has even been 
confirmed by West German radio, 
among others. The Pentagon wants 
me out of Stars and Stripes in retalia- 
tion for my exposure of censorship 
plus waste, fraud and abuse. 


As to the ombudsman’s statement 
regarding my misidentification of 
sources to my editors, Mr. Foisie has 
a robust problem with clocks and 
calendars. The editor could not have 
decided to run the story based upon 
the quality of any sources named, as 
he never requested the sources until 
after the story was edited and printed. 
Despite the editor’s promises that the 


sources’ identities would be pro- 
tected, I knew that Stars and Stripes 
would in fact endanger them immedi- 
ately as it has a routine practice, par- 
ticularly on sensitive areas involving 
the military, of identifying sources to 
its military overseers. 


Although this was an extremely 
sensitive storv, my method of pro- 
tecting my military sources while 
determining the precise motives of 
the editors of Stars and Stripes was 
perhaps ill-advised. However, within 
48 hours my worst fears were con- 
firmed as editors at Stars and Stripes 
contacted each of the misidentified 
sources that I gave them. 


Any question on the sanctity of 
confidentiality at Stars and Stripes 
can easily be resolved by looking at 
the fact that the organization’s own 
ombudsman revealed personnel 
issues not only protected by the Pri- 
vacy Act but by the journalistic code 
of ethics. In his letter, Mr. Foisie 
makes extensive use of unsubstan- 
tiated and secondhand reports and 
allegations against a whistle-blower 
which are presently being litigated. 
And, as has become a persistent pat- 


tern in his work as an ombudsman, he 
made no attempt whatsoever to check 
the easily confirmable facts. 


Among those of us who have led the 
fight against government censorship 
at Stars and Stripes, I know of no one 
who takes pleasure in constantly cor- 
recting and bringing ethics charges 
against a retired former newspaper 
editor whom we never asked for nor 
recognize as our ombudsman. It says 
much for our profession, however, 
that of the dozens of fellow journalists 
who have reviewed the ombudsman’s 
record with me, not one has failed to 
see Mr. Foisie’s hidden agenda: to 
calm anger in Congress over the cen- 
sorship issue and thereby help the 
Pentagon eliminate congressional 
pressure and to denigrate and cast 
doubt upon any whistle-blower com- 
plaints. 


Fortunately, the game plan is not 
working and letters such as this one 
can be limited to Mr. Foisie’s most 
severe misrepresentations. 


WILLIAM J. BARTMAN 
Alexandria, Va. 








Questions 


(Continued from page 9) 





Congress and others, Bartman has 
been consistently candid and accu- 
rate. Because of this, he has become 
one of Foisie’s major targets for carp- 
ing and quibbling. For example, dur- 
ing the past seven months Foisie has 
made numerous personal and profes- 
sional attacks on the character and 
integrity of Bartman. He made these 
attacks in statements to me and other 
journalists at Pacific Stars and Stripes 
in Tokyo. Yet he has met Bartman 
‘only once. His recent letter to the 
editor is another step in his campaign 
to discredit and denigrate Bartman. 
Consider just a few of the errors and 
distortions the Foisie “clarification” 
contains, altogether typical of his 
work, I might add. 

First, as Foisie well knows, Bart- 
man had a perfectly valid reason for 
not disclosing his sensitive sources to 
the editor of ESS. As the former 
Pacific editor at Pacific Stars and 
Stripes, I can assure your readers that 
providing the identity of confidential 
sources to senior editors or military 
officers was often tantamount to giv- 
ing them up. Even letters to the editor 
often had identities leaked to public 
affairs officers before they were 
printed. Most field reporters 
intensely distrusted the senior editors 








and officers at PSS, a distrust that 
exists to this day and is, in my direct 
experience, wholly justified and 
necessary. Under those working con- 
ditions, lying about a sensitive 
source—especially after the story is 
published—may not ve proper, but it 
is understandable. 


Foisie is well aware of the poison- 
ous managerial atmosphere in which 
reporters like Bartman were forced to 
work, yet he cannot bring himself to 
address that salient point in his cavil- 
ing letter. 


Bartman did not say he gave the 
information on the sources to an ESS 
military officer. If Foise had bothered 
to ask Bartman for his side of the 
story—a common practice among 
competent journalists and ombuds- 
men—he would have learned this, but 
talking to a primary source is not 
Foisie’s style. 


Foisie is wrong when he claims that 
the editor decided to use Bartman’s 
story “... solely on the strength 
of the quality of the 
sources ... Bartman had identified 
as his.” The request for the sources 
was made after the story was printed, 
not before, but in order to confirm 
this, it is necessary to talk to someone 
other than the editor in question. 


Actually, if this story had been 
written by someone other than 
whistle-blower Bartman, Phil Foisie 





would hardly give it more than pass- 
ing notice. The “error” the Air Force 
flatly denies is almost laughable: one 
military base on a lengthy list that is 
clearly identified as tentative. Still, 
that is enough if your intent is to bash 
a whistle-blower. 


Foisie’s sophistry about Stars and 
Stripes journalists being government 
employees and thereby obligated to 
report only wrongdoing they uncover 
in the course of reporting is just one of 
the many restrictions he endorses for 
local reporters. The other “changes” 
he supports for Stripes reporters 
would have him laughed from the 
newsrooms at the Washington Post or 
the International Herald Tribune 
where he formerly worked. Foisie 
now works for DoD—at the fulsome 
salary of $75,000 p.a., plus unlimited 
free travel and lodging—and I am sure 
the editorial attitudes of his superiors 
there are far more congenial to him. 


Late in life, Phil Foisie has finally 
found a professional home, one that 
practices his kind of “journalism.” 
The people who will suffer most from 
the changes he plans for Stripes are 
the military readers who depend on 
the paper for news. Presently, they 
rate third at Stripes, well below the 
senior brass and public affairs offic- 
ers. That priority is unlikely to be 
changed by anything Foisie does. 


DEWEY W. BRACKETT 
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By David Astor 


Some people have credited Red 
Smith with coining the famous phrase 
“rooting for the New York Yankees 
is like rooting for U.S. Steel,” but it 
was actually penned by Jim Murray in 
1950. 

The once-powerful “Bronx Bomb- 
ers” are now in last place, but Mur- 
ray is still first among sportswriters in 
the minds of many readers — and 
Pulitzer Prize voters. Murray this 
spring became one of a handful of 
sportswriters (including the late 
Smith) to win the Pulitzer for com- 
mentary. 


This was the latest in a long line of 
awards for Murray, who has been 
named “America’s Best Sportswrit- 
er” 14 times by the National Associ- 
ation of Sportscasters and Sports- 
writers. The Los Angeles Times/Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate columnist 
was also inducted into baseball’s Hall 
of Fame in 1988. 

Murray said he reacted to that last 
honor with “great pride and astonish- 
ment.” He added, “I had been writ- 
ing about Cooperstown for years but I 





Writing a feature on sports is his game 


Syndicated L.A. Times columnist Jim Murray, who recently won 
the Pulitzer Prize for commentary, reflects on his long career 


had never been there. To see it for the 
first time as an inductee was extraor- 
dinarily thrilling, as you can imag- 
ine. 

The now-76-year-old Murray may 
not have seen the Hall of Fame until 
1988, but he has followed, met, inter- 
viewed, and commented on many of 
its members for decades. 

Murray recalled listening to the 
radio to hear the exploits of players 
such as Babe Ruth and Dizzy Dean 
during the first All-Star game in 1933, 
the St. Louis Cardinals-Detroit Tigers 
World Series in 1934, and other 
events. 

Later, as a writer, one of\his most 
memorable subjects was Roberto 
Clemente. “He was always a favor- 
ite,” Murray said of the late Pitts- 
burgh Pirates outfielder, who played 
from the 1950s through the early ’70s. 
“There was always a column out of 
Roberto — after you put up with an 
hour of complaints. Roberto treated 
the whole world like it was a curveball 
on the outside corner.” 

And Murray, in a 1989 column, had 
this to say about future Cooperstown 
denizen Nolan Ryan and his pitching 
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A comic strip starring a lively and 
offbeat group of pirates has been 
introduced by Universal Press Syndi- 
cate. 

The daily and Sunday “Over- 
board” is by Chip Dunham, who was 
born in La Crosse, Wis., in 1954. He 
went to high school in Michigan, 
earned a degree in journalism from 
the University of Wisconsin, and now 
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‘Overboard’ has pirate characters 


lives in Birmingham, Mich. Dun- 
ham’s hobbies “include erasing.” 

“Overboard” started July 23 with 
over 75 clients, including the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News, Detroit Free 
Press, Houston Chronicle, Minneap- 
olis Star Tribune, Portland Orego- 
nian, Sacramento Bee, Seattle 
Times, and Trenton (N.J.) Trento- 
nian. 





Jim Murray 


arm: “It is an American heirloom, a 
work of art. Ryan should go to the 
Hall of Fame. The arm should go to 
the Louvre.” 

But baseball is by no means the 
only sport Murray writes about. He 
also follows auto racing, basketball, 
boxing, football, and golf, to name a 
few. 

“Golf,” Murray stated last 
November, “is the last stand of the 
freebooter, the rugged individualist in 
this era. Remember, these guys pay to 
play. There’s no team plane, no 
coach, trainer. They even have to 
provide their own clubs and golf balls 
and get to the tee on time them- 
selves.” 

Murray told E&P, “I’ve always 
liked golf, although it’s not a big seller 
with the public. Even those who play 
golf don’t always like to read about 
oa 

A lot of people were reading about 
soccer and the World Cup tourna- 
ment recently, and Murray was asked 
why the sport isn’t more popular in 
the U.S. 

“American sports depend on con- 
troversy,” replied Murray. “*‘Why 
didn’t he bunt?’ ‘Why didn’t he try a 
field goal?’ I’m sure there’s some of 
that in soccer, but I’ve never seen 
people argue as much about strategy 
{as they do with other sports].” 

Murray added that “suspense 
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Jerry Van Amerongen 





builds” in U.S. sports such as foot- 
ball, where a team can advance down 
the field in a series of exciting plays 
over a period of several minutes. In 
soccer, he said, the bali can be 25 
yards from the goal and then kicked 
back 50 yards in seconds. 

“It seems like goals come from no 
place,” continued Murray, “and 
there are not many of them.” 

Murray did take issue with the 
opinion of many sportswriters that 
the World Cup was a boring event. 
“I’m sure there were some high 
moments,” he said. 

Many sportswriters — and journal- 
ists in general — are too negative, 
believes Murray. “I’m not saying you 
have to be a Pollyanna,” he declared, 
“but you don’t have to be a Scrooge 
either.” 

For one thing, said Murray, many 
reporters always look for wrongdo- 
ing. 

“They shouldn’t be totally skep- 
tical,” Murray declared. “Not 
everyone is lying and cheat- 
ing .... Watergate is partly to 
blame, although in that case [the 
tough reporting] was justi- 
fied .... There should be a little 
joy in our sports. There are so many 
stories about drugs and money. 
Money bores me. I never write about 
how much Jose Canseco makes.” 

Instead, said Murray, he likes his 
column to focus on the personalities 
(including lesser-known athletes), the 


Offbeat comic ending operations 


Jerry Van Amerongen has decided 
to end “The Neighborhood,” one of 
the veterans of syndication’s new 
wave of offbeat comic panels. 

“The Neighborhood” started in 
1980 with the old Register and Tri- 
bune Syndicate, which later became 
Cowles Syndicate before being pur- 

















There goes The Neigborhood.’ ; 








Column from Globe 


“Literary Life,” a commentary 
column from the Boston Globe, is 
being distributed by the BPI Enter- 
tainment News Wire. 

The feature offers descriptions and 
criticisms of major stories contained 
in various national magazines. 

“With the proliferation of so many 
magazines, it’s difficult to know 
which ones to subscribe to or buy off 
the newsstand,” said general man- 
ager John Morgan of BPI, which is 
based at 33 Commercial St., Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 01930. “This Globe col- 
umn serves as a guide for what to pick 
from each week... .” 








events, and the humor in sports. 

“My goal is to entertain the 
reader,” stated Murray. “If you 
entertain, you can get in your mes- 
sage, too.” And if Murray wants to be 
critical of something or somebody, he 
said “satire is much more effective 
than wild indignation.” 

Sports isn’t “trivial,” added Mur- 
ray. He said it “sells newspapers” — 
and gives people a lot of pleasure and 
a lot to talk about. 

But Murray did acknowledge that 
some people take sports too seri- 
ously. He noted that he receives let- 
ters from people who argue and argue 
about some sma!l sports matter, and 
“you wonder if anything else is hap- 
pening in the guy’s life.” 

One thing fans love to argue about 
is their home teams, and sports is 
indeed a local phenomenon in many 
ways. Consequently, sports features 
have rarely done exceptionally well in 
national syndication. 

But Murray — whose thrice- 
weekly column appears in papers 
such as the Arkansas Democrat, Fort 
Lauderdale News & Sun-Sentinel, 
Portland Oregonian, Sacramento 
Bee, Staten Island (N.Y.) Advance, 
Tampa Tribune, and Toronto Sun — 
said it’s not the purpose of his column 
to provide scores and other staples of 
local sports reporting. 

“I have to find another dimension 
to the story,” observed Murray. 

But Murray emphasized that col- 
umns about local teams can be of 
national interest. “What the hell is 

(Continued on page 46) 


chased by King Features Syndicate in 
1986. King was distributing Van 
Amerongen’s panel to about 125 
newspapers when it ended July 28. 

Van Amerongen said he would 
spend the post-“Neighborhood” 
months preparing for his impending 
marriage and working on a new comic 
strip. The tentatively titled “Ballard 
Street” — which is in the develop- 
mental stage and has not been signed 
by a specific syndicate yet — includes 
elements of “The Neighborhood” but 
also recurring characters, a specific 
locale, and “a little more texture and 
depth,” noted Van Amerongen. 

“I want to take ‘The Neighbor- 
hood’ another step,” said the 49-year- 
old Minneapolis resident. Van Amer- 
ongen added that since his old and 
new comics have some similarities, it 
would have become “muddled” to do 
both. “And it’s sometimes hard to 
come up with seven decent gags a 
week for one comic, let alone two,” 
he observed. 

Van Amerongen and King will con- 
tinue “The Neighborhood”-related 
licensing, including greeting cards, 
calendars, mugs, and more. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
local about the Lakers, the Dodg- 
ers?” he asked, referring to the way 
many people outside Los Angeles 
follow those two teams. 

Speaking of the Dodgers, Murray 
said Dodger Stadium is his favorite 
ballpark. “It’s close, it’s clean, it’s 
less rowdy than other stadiums,” he 
commented. “It’s good place to 
spend an evening.” 

Murray, of course, doesn’t stay in 
L.A. all the time. He’s on the road 
frequently to cover the World Series, 
Super Bowl, Kentucky Derby, India- 
napolis 500, British Open (earlier this 
month), and so on. And many of his 
columns transcend a team or place — 
including human-interest pieces on 
people like one-handed California 
Angels pitcher Jim Abbott and former 
San Diego Chargers kicker Rolf 
Benirschke, who played football with 
a major stomach ailment. 

The columnist himself has had eye 
troubles for a number of years, 
although operations have helped mat- 
ters. “If I was a play-by-play 
announcer, it would be a problem,” 
said Murray. “[But I can still] open a 
book and find out what year Ty Cobb 
batted .420.” 

No player has hit .400 since Ted 
Williams in 1941, and Murray said he 
doesn’t think anyone will again 
because of night baseball and the 
increased use of relief pitchers. 

Murray recalled talking to baseball 
aficionado/author and Washington 
Post Writers Group political colum- 
nist George Will once, and they 
agreed that “you have to wonder how 
many hits Ty Cobb and Napoleon 
Lajoie got off tired pitchers.” 

Many people believe that Murray, 
Will, and others who write about 
sports are frustrated athletes, but the 
columnist said this is a “misconcep- 
tion.” Murray did play some baseball 
in college and has enjoyed golf since 
then, but he emphasized that he is not 
jealous of professional athletes. “I 
don’t want to go into the ring with 
Mike Tyson,” said Murray, by way of 
example. “I’d wake up ina cold sweat 
just thinking about it!” 

It might not be as scary as a boxing 
match, but Murray also dislikes 
squaring off with his portable com- 
puter. Murray explained that using a 
computer forces him to think about 
technological things — like whether 
he’ll be able to successfully transmit 
his stories when on the road — 
instead of focusing 100% of his mental 
energy on writing. 

“Damon Runyon didn’t have all 
this crap to worry about,” declared 
Murray. “All he needed was a type- 








writer and a notebook.” 

When he’s not on the road, Murray 
works out of his home rather than the 
Los Angeles Times office. 

Murray joined the Times in 1961, 
and his column started appearing in 
other papers as well during the Cin- 
cinnati Reds-New York Yankees 
World Series later that year. Before 
that, Murray was the West Coast edi- 
tor for Sports Illustrated (which he 
helped found), Los Angeles corre- 
spondent for Time magazine, a gen- 
eral assignment and rewrite man for 
the Los Angeles Examiner, a general 
assignment/police/federal beat 
reporter for the New Haven (Conn.) 
Register, and a campus correspon- 
dent for the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

The Hartford native — who said he 
is a fan of The National sports news- 
paper — majored in English and his- 
tory at Trinity College. He is the 
author of three books. 


Two comic surveys 


“Garfield” by Jim Davis of United 
Feature Syndicate won a recent Los 
Angeles Daily News poll that drew 
3,580 respondents. 

The next four finishers were “For 
Better or For Worse” by Lynn John- 
ston of Universal Press Syndicate, 
“Rose Is Rose” by Pat Brady of 
United, “The Family Circus” by Bil 
Keane of King Features Syndicate, 
and “Drabble” by Kevin Fagan of 
United. 

At the Philadelphia Daily News, 
the most-often-read comics were 
“The Lockhorns” by Bunny Hoest 
and John Reiner of King, “Garfield,” 
“Marmaduke” by Brad Anderson of 
United, “The Born Loser” by Art 
and Chip Sansom of Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, and “The Far 
Side” by Gary Larson of Universal. 

The favorite comics in the Daily 
News survey — which drew 2,028 
respondents — were “The Far Side,” 
“Rose Is Rose,” “Garfield,” “The 
Born Loser,” and “The Lockhorns.” 


Prisoners in Turkey 


A cartoonist and a student have 
reportedly been released after being 
held incommunicado at Ankara, 
Turkey, police headquarters for sev- 
eral weeks. 

One of those held was Erol Anar, 
who was employed in the Ankara cul- 
tural department and drew cartoons 
in his spare time. Last year, he had an 
exhibition in Ankara of drawings of 
political prisoners on hunger strike. 
The other held was Baki Yas, a stu- 





dent at the Middle East Technical 
University in Ankara who was stay- 
ing at Anar’s house. 

Amnesty International — which 
feared the two might be tortured — 
put out a bulletin asking people to 
urge Turkish officials that Anar and 
Yas not be mistreated, that they have 
access to their families and lawyers, 
and that they be informed of the 
charges against them. One of the 
organizations sending a telegram to 
Turkey was the Association of Ameri- 
can Editorial Cartoonists. 


CE conference held 


The recent “Symposium on the 
Media and Children’s Issues” in New 
York City drew a great deal of press 
coverage. 

Among the publications covering 
the Children’s Express (CE) event 
were the Atlanta Constitution, 
Bergen County (N.J.) Record, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and Education 
Week. 

The CE news service (see E&P, 
May 19) is based at 245 7th Ave., Sth 
Floor, New York, N.Y. 10001-7302. 


Papers drop column 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot and 
Evening News have dropped Jesse 
Jackson’s Los Angeles Times Syndi- 
cate feature because of his candidacy 
for statehood senator, a new post 
created by the District of Columbia to 
lobby for D.C. statehood. 

The newspapers said last year that 
“if Jackson became a candidate for 
public office we could no longer pub- 
lish his column.” 


Cartoon competition 


The deadline for entries to the John 
Fischetti 1990 Editorial Cartoon 
Competition is September 1. 

For more information on the con- 
test — which carries a $2,500 first 
prize — contact Columbia College 
Chicago, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60605-1996. 


Borgman collection 


Cincinnati Enquirer/King Features 
Syndicate editorial cartoonist Jim 
Borgman has donated numerous 
pieces of material relating to his 1976- 
86 work to Ohio State University’s 
Cartoon, Graphic, and Photographic 
Arts Research Library. 
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(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada 





Number of copies 
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Company 
Nature of Business 
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Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 
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11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 

















Supreme Court 
(Continued from page 35) 





Supreme Court allowed her to sue, 
Souter dissented, stating that he felt it 
inappropriate for the state to take the 
case, and that it was wrong to allow 
plaintiffs to shop around for a venue 
that suit their needs, according to 
Kirtley. 

The Reporters Committee also 
found a number of cases involving 
freedom of information. Although he 
has written no opinions on the state’s 
“right to know” laws, he has joined in 
unanimous. opinions. 

“What I’m seeing here,” Kirtley 
said of the preliminary findings, “is 
very careful reasoning, very careful 
research. 

“I think he holds up very well on 
our issues,” she said, noting, how- 
ever, that so did Robert Bork, nomi- 
nated by President Reagan but 
rejected by the Senate in 1987. 

“There is a lot to be said,” she 
noted, “for someone who is a 
thoughtful jurist.” 

Sanford agreed, commenting, 
“Souter is a bright and accomplished 
man and that, I think, is the first and 
foremost qualification for a Supreme 





Court justice. 

“Unless further information comes 
out that is damaging to his nomina- 
tion, he will probably be confirmed 
for that alone.” 

Confirmation hearings are 
expected to begin in September, and 
President Bush has expressed the 
desire to have Souter sitting on the 
High Court by the time it reconvenes 
on the first Monday in October. 


Paper offers reward 
in child’s death 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, 
decrying public apathy about the 
beating death of a 3-year-old girl, has 
offered a $5,000 reward for informa- 
tion leading to the killer’s conviction. 

“We decided to become Brenda 
Lee Hart’s advocate,” Post publisher 
Dudley B. Thomas said of the victim, 
who died last December after being 
abused since birth. 

“Shame on the city of Bridgeport,” 
the paper said in a front-page editorial 
chastising residents for showing more 
outrage over a proposed Little 
League field than over the area’s 
increasing killings. The paper also 
blamed police and prosecutors for 
their handling of the girl’s murder. 








Merger? 


(Continued from page 12) 





study under the direction of a small 
group of directors from ANPA and 
the Ad Bureau. 

“There are no preconceived 
notions as to the outcome of the 
study,” ANPA chairman Lloyd 
Schermer and Ad Bureau chairman 
Walter Mattson said in a joint state- 
ment. “The options run the gamut 
from a closer coordination of planning 
to a complete merger.” 


Sales unite weeklies 
in Boston suburbs 


Five newspaper companies around 
Boston have formed a network to sell 
ads for 57 weeklies covering 81 com- 
munities. 

The Boston Suburban Weekly 
Advertising Network has audited cir- 
culation over 500,000 and includes 
Harte-Hanks Communications, 
North Shore Weeklies, Beacon Com- 
munications, Mariner Communica- 
tions and Dole Publishing. 


NEWSPAPERS & RETAILERS: 
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Q) n September 8th Editor & Publisher will 
publish a special pullout section entitled 
Newspapers & Retailers: Partners in Profits. This 
section will examine how changes in the retail 
industry are affecting the newspaper business 
and what newspapers are doing to positively rein- 
force their position with retailers. Your newspa- 
per’s ad in this section will tell retailers that your 
newspaper is “advertiser friendly,” ready and 
willing to work with them toward achieving their 


Call Today and Reserve Space! 


New York Chicago San Francisco _Los Angeles 
212°675°4380 312°641°0041 415°421°7950 213°382°6346 


marketing goals. It will also help to ensure that 
retailers think newspapers when they think adver- 
tising and then think specifically of your newspa- 
per and market. 

EXTRA DISTRIBUTION! In addi- 
tion to all of E&P’s 28,000 + subscribers (which 
includes advertising policy makers at major retail 
chains and their agencies), this section will be 
mailed to the 2,000 + members of the Retail 
Advisory Council. 


Closings: Space — 8/24 Copy — 8/27 
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11 West 19th Street + New York. N.Y. 10011 + 212 675 4380 Gene 
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Shop talk 


(Continued from page 60) 





racism for his betrayal of his own 
people.” 

When the Afro-American print- 
ed that, the same page carried a piece 
describing a “U.N. petition” on Bar- 
ry’s behalf, filed by the same Mary 
Cox who writes for the Capital Spot- 
light. An editorial in the Afro-Ameri- 
can stated, “We are more comfort- 
able with what the human rights 
activists want to do than with the 
column by Mr. Brown.” 

In recent days, after it was alleged 
that the mayor steered city contracts 
in return for sex and/or drugs, and the 
Vista tape was broadcast, most black 
newspapers dealt with the tape. The 
Afro printed a transcript, and 
Informer columnists Lil Wiggins and 
George Wilson discussed its implica- 
tions, but the lead editorials in the 
Afro, Spotlight and Informer focused 
on the exclusion of Nation of Islam 
leader Louis Farrakhan from the 
courtroom. 





ted across the American landscape. 
Sadly as a result, America never 
learns the truth about what is actually 
a wonderful, vibrant creative commu- 
nity of people.” 

This distortion is particularly acute 
in Washington, where a 70% black 
city is overwhelmingly covered by 
white journalists from out of town. 

“In a sense,” Washington Post col- 
umnist William Raspberry observes, 
“most reporters act like foreign cor- 
respondents in a strange country; 
they have a tendency to notice the 
things that are most different from 
them and, in this society, the things 
white people consider different from 
them are usually rejected as bad or 
pathological.” 

While many black reporters accept 
the contention that the white media 
are often biased, many find it much 
harder to swallow another assertion: 
that the proper role of the black 
press — and by implication all black 
reporters — is to protect black lead- 
ers rather than criticize them, partic- 
ularly when they are under attack by 
whites. 

In interviews and public state- 
ments, the senior editors or 





Black journalists are even more frustrated by their 


inability to change the unrelentingly negative image 
of black Americans. 





The Spotlight’s editorial, by Mary 
Cox, ran on Page One. 

For black journalists working for 
the white press, the situation is espe- 
cially complicated. Many have 
experienced racism firsthand, both in 
their treatment and in portrayals of 
the black community, and few object 
when the black press attacks what it 
perceives as the white-owned media’s 
racism. These feelings surface at 
every National Association of Black 
Journalists convention and, in fact, 
almost whenever journalists gather. 

Last year, WHMM-TV’s Kojo 
Nnamdi hosted a program featuring 
black journalists that unleashed a tor- 
rent of frustration over the white- 
owned media. One reporter com- 
plained that no matter how talented 
you are, people assume that a white 
reporter is better. 

Black journalists are even more 
frustrated by their inability to change 
the unrelentingly negative image of 
black Americans. Many agree with 
Patricia Raybon, a black editor, who 
argued last year in Newsweek that 
“day after day, week after week, this 
message that Black America is dys- 
functional and unwhole gets transmit- 








publishers of five of the District’s six 
black weeklies [the Afro-American, 
the Capital Spotlight, the New 
Observer, American Weekly and the 
Metro Chronicle] maintained that the 
black press had a special obligation to 
support black leaders. 

As Afro-American publisher 
Frances Murphy put it at a March 
Capital Press Club forum on the Barry 
case, “Yes, we go out of our way to 
bend over backward to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, because so many 
others are bending the other way.” 

Gill, Murphy and Capital Spotlight 
editor Barry Murray have said that 
they want the white press to give 
Barry the same break it gave Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Roosevelt when 
news of their personal vices went 
unreported. 

Many black journalists find this 
idea absurd in the post-Watergate era 
when politicians such as Gary Hart, 
John Tower and Barney Frank have 
had every embarrassing detail of their 
personal lives exposed. Some critics 
note that the black press used to be 
much more critical of black leaders. 

Haywood Farrar, a black professor 
at the University of Maryland Eastern 





Shore, wrote his doctoral thesis on 
the subject of the Baltimore Afro- 
American. Farrar believes that many 
black papers are not being true to 
their own tradition. 

“At one time the Afro never hesi- 
tated to hold black authority figures 
accountable, so if they got involved in 
corrupt activities they were called out 
on it. This is completely different 
from the Washington Afro-Ameri- 
can’s treatment of Marion Barry 
or George Stallings. Now they’ve 
turned into cheerleaders for these 
folks . . . They no longer speak truth 
to power.” 

This failing, the Washington Post’s 
Juan Williams believes, stifles debate 
and makes black reporters’ jobs that 
much harder. Some in the black press 
have accused Williams of being insen- 
sitive, but Williams’ view is shared by 
black reporters outside the Post—an 
institution that has often been the 
target of black discontent. 

Isaiah Poole of the Washington 
(D.C.) Times notes, “The black press 
has raised some questions about 
selective prosecution or whether 
Barry should be jailed for smoking 
crack when people who’ve done far 
worse are out on the street. But it’s 
unfortunate that when reporters are 
making a legitimate effort to examine 
the man’s record, it’s painted as an 
effort to undermine black politi- 
cians.” 

Denise Yourse, editor of the Afro- 
American, says, “Of course we 
shouldn’t just be public-relations peo- 
ple for black politicians.” 

Bill Reed of the Capital Spotlight 
believes that “Too often we have a 
tendency to treat our elected officials 
like superstars rather than public ser- 
vants.” 

However, writers and editors at 
black papers must also yield to their 
editors and publishers. The institu- 
tional constraints of corporate cul- 
tures apply at both black and white 
media outlets. 

Black journalists and commenta- 
tors who have taken the widest per- 
spective on the affair — condemning 
Barry, his legal adversaries and the 
white media — seem most often to be 
found in black-owned radio or tv sta- 
tions such as WHUR and WHMM, 
and on nonprofit WPFW-FM, 
WDCU-FM and National Public 
Radio. These outlets feature talk 
shows where a wide range of opinion 
is expressed and, unlike small black 
newspapers, are less likely to reflect 
the perspective of a single individual. 

As WPFW news director Tom Pope 
puts it, “Broadcast does a better job 
because it’s more interactive. If 
someone calls in and accuses the 
mayor of being a crack-head you’ve 
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got to deal with it.” 

The ultimate strength of these 
broadcast outlets is an ability to 
attract black journalists with activist 
credentials so impeccable that it is 
difficult to argue that their criticism of 
blacks is part of a white agenda. 

Askia Muhammad, often featured 
on NPR and WHMM.-T\V, is the for- 
mer editor of the Nation of Islam’s 
newspaper. He believes that “Our 
community has a crying need for 
black truth squads to pursue our poli- 
ticians, stand outside their offices and 
say, ‘You’ve betrayed us, don’t you 
ever show your face in this commu- 
nity again.’ ” 

WHMM’s Kojo Nnamdi goes even 
further: “I’m trying to take the Martin 
Luther King position and judge Barry 
by the content of his character rather 
than the color of his skin, and I have a 
lot of problems with his character.” 

Nnamdi also notes that “Of course 
the white media’s criticism of Barry is 
going to be tinged with racism— 
which is exactly why we should have 
gone out and confronted him our- 
selves.” 





Rewiring 
(Continued from page 41) 





been achieved. 

Classified advertising became a 
part of The National in July, running 
on Cybergraphic’s own CGS termi- 
nals. The paper’s classified system 
will eventually use Sun RISC-based 
workstations. 

Also, rather than upgrade or 
expand its Digital Equipment Corp. 
computers, the paper decided to add 
two MicroVAX 3100s to handle clas- 
sified and other advertising billing, 
circulation and accounting. Running 
on the same Ethernet, the new hard- 
ware will function as a network sepa- 
rate from existing DEC newsroom 
hardware (3900s for file service), 
which Lasker said would be more 
economical and “wouldn’t jeopardize 
the editorial system.” 





Polish 


(Continued from page 20) 





our experiences, and help coordinate 
future efforts. 

Inquiries can be sent to: Professor 
Jerome Aumente, Director, Journal- 
ism Resources Institute, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, 185 College Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 08903. Phone: 
(201) 932-7369/8567. 





N.J. daily 
lays off 
39 employees 


The Daily Record in Parsippany, 
N.J., has laid off about 39 employees, 
including 11 reporters and editors, in 
response to sharp advertising 
declines. 

“I can’t talk about it,” executive 
editor Linda Cunningham, who 
announced the layoffs to news staff- 
ers, told a reporter. 

She referred a caller to the person- 
nel department, which declined com- 
ment and did not return the call. Presi- 
dent and publisher Barry Hopwood 
did not return phone calls. 

According to employees, managers 
cited a 40% drop in advertising. 

The layoffs, affecting all depart- 
ments, came as the paper was opening 
two bureaus. 

The 60,000-circulation paper is 
owned by Goodson Newspaper 
Group Inc. Its purchase in 1987 
through Ralph Ingersoll II at a price 
estimated at up to $164 million drove 
the buyers to default on payments. 
The deal contributed to the breakup 
of the long relationship between tele- 
vision producer Mark Goodson and 
Ingersoll. 





Chanry 


(Continued from page 16) 








Henry said he and former Chanry 
executives Tom Rohr and Al Isernio 
tentatively agreed to buy back the 
assets of the company from Warburg 
on July 13. He said the deal was 
expected to close in August, and “a 
major communications company” 
may enter as an equity partner. 

The group had fallen from profit- 
ability to losses since Ingersoll took 
over, said one executive in a position 
to know. Expansion efforts were 
derailed by an advertisng downturn 
and countermeasures by Newsday. 

The 78 weeklies, circulating over | 
million papers, had been for sale for 
several months. The deal came two 
weeks after Ingersoll and Warburg 
ended their seven-year partnership, 
in which Ingersoll managed papers 
financed by Warburg. Ingersoll took 
full ownership of their holdings in 
England and Ireland, and Warburg 
took their U.S. papers. 

Henry said he had no plans to 
merge the papers with his national 
magazine and advertising delivery 
network, Alternate Postal Delivery 
Inc. 








Censored 
(Continued from page 32) 





were: Dr. Donna Allen, founding edi- 
tor of Media Report to Women; 
Jonathan Alter, senior writer, News- 
week; Bagdikian, professor, Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism, University 
of California, Berkeley; Jim Came- 
ron, founder and systems operator, 
CompuServe Journalism Forum; 
Noam Chomsky, professor, linguis- 
tics and philosophy, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

George Gerbner, professor, 
Annenberg School of Communica- 
tions, University of Pennsylvania; 
Nicholas Johnson, professor, College 
of Law, University of lowa; Rhoda 
H. Karpatkin, executive director, 
Consumer’s Union; Charles L. Klot- 
zer, editor and publisher, St. Louis 
Journalism Review; Judith Krug, 
director, Office for Intellectual Free- 
dom, American Library Association; 

Francis Moore Lappé, executive 
director, Food First; Bill Moyers, 
executive editor, Public Affairs Tele- 
vision; Jack L. Nelson, professor, 
Graduate School of Education, Rut- 
gers University; Herbert I. Schiller, 
professor, department of communica- 
tion, University of California, San 
Diego; Sheila Rabb Weidenfeld, 
president, D.C. Productions. 

The Sonoma State University stu- 
dent researchers, who reviewed and 
evaluated some 500 “censored” 
nominations from throughout the 
country, were Michael Accurso, 
Sally Acevedo, Audrey Auerbach, 
Alan Barbour, Janie Barrett, Debbie 
Cohen, Tahd Frentzel, Bill Gibbons, 
John Gilles, Jim Gregoretti, Tanya 
Gump, Tim Hilton, Darren LaMarr, 
Scott McKittrick, Tina Rich, Terril 
Shorb, Wendy Strand, Heller Waidt- 
low, Bill Way, and Mark Lowenthal, 
Project Censored research associate. 





Marley dies 


Kemper Marley, a businessman 
who was at one time linked to the 1976 
murder of Arizona Republic reporter 
Don Bolles, has died of undisclosed 
causes at his beach home in La Jolla, 
Calif. 

Marley, 83, was the subject of 
damaging stories by Bolles but was 
never charged with his death. 
Authorities said later evidence led 
away from him. 

John Harvey Adamson, who was 
convicted of the car-bomb killing, 
admitted having been hired. 
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By George Garneau 


The New York Daily News’ anti- 
union attorney had his car bashed and 
took a tongue-lashing from workers 
during a late-night visit to a printing 
plant in Brooklyn, the paper said. 

Attorney Robert Ballow of the 
Nashville, Tenn.-based firm King & 
Ballow was at the plant about 10 p.m. 
July 18 when his 1990 Lincoln was 
dented by a 30-pound spool of wire 
apparently thrown from the fifth 
floor, News spokesman John Sloan 
said. 

The spool came within two feet of 
hitting a production supervisor who 
was walking by, Sloan said. Also, a 
metal pipe missed the car. 

As Ballow left, employees shouted 
abusive language at him, Sloan said. 
He said Ballow for months has made 
weekly visits to News printing plants 
to meet with supervisors and take 
tours and got a “very warm recep- 
tion” until the incident. 

The News carried the story. 

Ballow normally travels in the 
Town Car with a driver and a 
bodyguard — precautions the News 
provides because of what Sloan calls 
a history of union-instigated violence 
dating to a strike in 1978. 

Sloan said the News filed a police 
report and was conducting an internal 
investigation. 

“We consider these actions juve- 
nile, irresponsible and dangerous,” 
he said, referring to the “goon men- 
tality and closed-mindedness of cer- 
tain workers at the Daily News” in 
response to Ballow’s “sincere out- 
reach program.” 

“If Ballow has only had one inci- 
dent, for them to try and blame the 
workers is outrageous,” said George 
McDonald, head of the 10-union 
Allied Printing Trades Council of 
Greater New York, representing 
more than 2,000 unionized News 
employees. “If he’s had no problems, 
he’s been lucky.” 

McDonald said there was “no 
union involvement” in the incident. 

He characterized Sloan as an 
“import” brought to New York from 
Chicago by the publishers of the 
News, the Tribune Co., and blamed 
management for bringing in “actual 
goons” in the form of security guards 
dressed in military-style uniforms and 
accompanied by German shepherds. 
He said the News was spending up to 
$3 million a month on strike prepara- 
tions, security and lawyers. 








“It’s very intimidating,” McDon- 
ald said. 


Sloan responded that the security 


company was hired at the “insis-- 


tence” of unions to protect employ- 
ees’ cars. Brown-uniformed security 
guards, provided on contract by a 
security firm, have been replaced by 
the News’ own security force of 150 
people, plus dogs, he said. 

In other developments, the News, 
which has trained hundreds of 
replacement workers in preparation 
for a strike, has hired at least 40 of 
them for permanent jobs. 


Thirty-six people trained as drivers 
were hired as security guards, and six 
replacements trained as press opera- 
tors were hired as permanent “pro- 
duction analysts” to “monitor” pro- 
duction, quality, efficiency and 
safety, Sloan said. 


“In the event of a work stoppage,” 
both groups could perform the jobs 
for which they were trained, he said, 
adding that the paper had received 
15,000 applications for jobs in 
response to ads. 


Sloan denied the News was hiring 
strike replacements and said people 
hired for permanent jobs were area 
residents, not outsiders. 

“They are not doing any of the 
work of producing the paper,” 
McDonald said of the newly hired 
replacements. “They gotta be execu- 
tives.” 

The News continues to “review” 
all its operations, Sloan said. 


Meanwhile, the Allied Printing 
Trades Council, which represents all 
10 unions at the Daily News has sent 
“informational” letters to 50 major 
Daily News advertisers in prepara- 
tion for a request that they pull their 
ads from the paper. 


“We haven’t set a date but it won’t 
be too long,” said Council president 
George McDonald, “We have to fight 
them with what we can.” 

The letter tells advertisers that their 
business supports the News’ use of 
“attack dogs, strike-breaking goons 


and union-busting attorneys from the’ 


South to wage a campaign of fear and 
intimidation.” 

The letter said, “It may hurt, but in 
the long run it will be for the paper’s 
own good . . . We expect advertisers 
to give the Daily News a dose of tough 
love too.” 

News management disagreed. 





Aggression escalates during N.Y. labor talks 


“We're confident New Yorkers 
will reject this unfortunate and mis- 
guided attempt to disrupt and harm 
the operations of their hometown 
paper,” News spokesman Sloan said. 


“New Yorkers are sure to wonder 
how the News can be saved, as the 
allied unions claim, when at the same 
time they threaten a campaign against 
our newspaper and our advertisers.” 

An ad boycott could hurt advertis- 
ers by decreasing sales. 

Sloan said meetings have been 
under way with advertisers, who sup- 
port the news and management 
“100%.” 


Contract ready 
for AP techies 


The Associated Press and its tech- 
nical employees have tentatively 
agreed to a three-year contract fol- 
lowing rank-and-file rejection of an 
earlier proposal. 

The deal, to replace a contract that 
expired in May, is subject to ratifica- 
tion by 310 members of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America. 

Weekly pay would increase $23.50 
the first year, $24 the second and 
$24.50 the third year, to $636.50. 

Under the agreement, AP dropped 
its plan for a deductible on hospital 
bills, but retained its “managed care” 
health plan. 

The union negotiating committee, 
which had urged rejection of the ear- 
lier two-year pact, supports the new 
agreement, which is retroactive to 
May 19 and includes improved pen- 
sion benefits and geographic pay dif- 


ferentials. 


— AP 


Fired sportswriter 
sues Oregonian 


David B. Kahn, who was fired last 
year as sportswriter and columnist for 
the Portland Oregonian, has sued the 
paper for more than $250,000 in lost 
compensation, costs and overtime. 

He said he had received no warning 
of improper conduct before the dis- 
missal in October after five years. 

President and publisher Fred A. 
Stickel said the paper did not fire 
many people but the few it did were 
“generally for gross misconduct.” 

— AP 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


“CELEBRITY SPOTLIGHT” 
profiles TV/Film/Soap stars weekly! 
Contact Rising Star Communications 
14129 Archwood St, Van Nuys, CA 


91405 
(818) 989-5649 


HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
ge laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


The Curmudgeon’s Corner is side- 
splitting, everyday humor in the Erma 
Bombeck style. Recognized author, R. 
Karl Largent demonstrates his versatili- 
ty in these columns. For a biography 
and sample columns, call Bonnie Hurt 
at 1-(800) 234-0447, Taylor Profes- 
sional Marketing. 


LISTINGS 














NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932- 5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932- 5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
ware sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, 


exas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 





BARGAIN BASEMENT 

TV LISTING 
Video Viewing: TV listing service offers 
the most affordable tv schedules avail- 
able in the country. Only $1.00 per 
week per station! ($10 minimum 
order). Customized camera ready copy 
with no contracts or delivery charges. 

Call today! 

Video Viewin 

1-800-643-8037. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


HAVE A BETTER FILM CRITIC than the 
competing daily. Top flight reviewer 
offers discerning weekly editors 
critiques at $4.50 per week. M. Gold- 
berger, The Citizen, 1138 N. Broad St., 
Hillside, NJ 07205. (201) 352-0800. 











MONEY 


“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY.” Every- 
body’s second-favorite subject. Since 
1974, with new, updated format. An 
entertaining reader pleaser. Weekly. 
750 words. Samples. Micheal LeFan 
Features, 1802 South 13th, Temple, 
Texas 76504-7364. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Brokers 
07) 368-4352 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 








COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hal! Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 








BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Saies 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 

C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 





BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspa —, shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marjetta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokeragee@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 











PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 Mountain Dr., Suite 101 


Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 
R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PQ Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 














NEWSPAPER CAPITAL 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566- 7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 





MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 





Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 


Ox 

Saratoga, WY 82331 (307) 326-8177 
OR 3465 S. Oleander Dr. 

Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) 899-3698 











ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 


E & P’s offices will be closed on: 


Monday, September 3, 1990 
Labor Day 


Please send your ad copy in early to meet 
the Tuesday, September 4th noon (EST) 
deadline for the September 8th issue. 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 28, 1990 


Senior Debt: $2-15 MM available for 
experienced publisher's first major or 
contiguous acquisition. 

JM&A (614) 889-9749. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


2 weeklies. 2,000+ paid circulation, 
real estate with income. $200,000 
annual gross with profits. $200,000 or 
make cash offer. (317) 888-9377. 


For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 


TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950 


GRANDMOTHER-OWNED tiny, 42 year 
old weekly in quaint east Tennessee 
town on verge of explosive develop- 
ment. 750 circulation. $35,000. (615) 
494-7398. 


NEW ENGLAND resort island seasonal 
weekly. Priced below $100,000 annual 
sales. Please write: BARRY FRENCH, 
Broker-Appraiser, Ashlawn Rd., 
Assonet, MA 02702. 


No better starter newspaper deal than 
this: 2 weeklies in shadow of mens, 
Indianapolis market. 2,500 and 2,00 
paid circulation. Gross up 36% this 
year to $145,500. Profitable. Absentee 
owner wants to sell. $125,000 with 
terms or make cash offer. 

Ron Isbell (217) 932-5211. 

FAX (217) 932-5214. 


Tourist News/Info Publicatign - with 
extensive distribution in Disney/ 
Universal (FL) area. Established more 
than 8 years, tremendous growth last 
three. Gross $179,000, Price 
$135,000. Excellent terms for right 
buyer. Owner must concentrate on other 
businesses (407) 895-2887. 


Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 



































ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


= 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





~ NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





Two profitable weekly newspapers in 
rapidly vpoming area on Florida’s west 
coast. Well established, 8 years, —_ 
growth, unlimited potential. $625,0 
ross sales. Box 4804, Editor 
ublisher. 


UPPER ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Very profitable mail shopper. Rural 
area, nice lifestyle. $253K gross, 
$250K price, $70K down. 
MONTANA MA/PA GROUP 
Well organized, highly profitable, rural 
Rockies living. $400K gross, $425K 
price. $125K down. 
MONTANA WEEKLY 
Absentee owner, very solid economy. 
Perfect for 1st time owners. $100K 
gross, $75K price, $25K down. 
Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


Weekly newspaper with shopper near 
get Oregon. Computerized. 

50,000, terms. PO Box 7714, 
Eugene, OR 97401. 


West Coast bi-weekly in beautiful vaca- 
tion area. Gross $140,000. Financing 
available. 











Write to: Box 4778, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Aggressive associate publisher, 10 
years. Progressive community newspap- 
er experience. Proven track record of 
success. Looking to apply same for 
owner/finance opportunity. Write Box 
4818, Editor & Publisher. 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Independent financially qualified fami- 
ly man seeks profitable weekly or semi- 
weekly, preferably county seat, in 
southwest. Minimum annual sales 
$200,000 - up to $700,000. Princi- 
pals only. Write PO Box 796575, 
Dallas, Texas 75379. Confidentiality 
protected. 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 




















$15.00 
aie." + Sunday yop Order 
HE PH wh neg NC. 
“Gold Starts” 
Call Today: 1 (800) 836-8140 





Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


Need a divorce? Yes, you do - postal 
rates are increasing again! Convert from 
mail delivery to carrier home delivery 
today. Van Dozier (205) 821-8373. 

15 years experience in newspaper 
promotion and distribution. 

Available Zones 3 and 4. 


“NO!” 
Your newspaper is not too small, nor too 
big to engage a national telemarketing 
firm to supply you with a steady source 
of new start orders at the pace you want! 
ASK US, ety RESPONSE 


BE, 
“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 











VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 





COLOR SEPARATIONS 








Color 
your 


Superior quality 
color separations 
for newspapers 
at a special low price: 


separations up to 4 col. x 12 in. 


turnaround available 


800-228-3483 
800-422-1164 /Pa 
717-784-2121 
717-784-9226 fax 
Please ask for Dick Kashner 
+ PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

COLOR DIVISION 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 











A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 
Telephone Sales & Door Crew Company 


in the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 





J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 





KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 











COMPUTER SERVICES 
COMPUTER REPAIR SERVICE 


Repairs on video display terminals 
PC Boards & Power Supplies 


Tired of being taken to the cleaners? 


Try our cost effective repairs and save 
between 25-75% over OEM repair 
charges. Exam = SII boards Video A, 
Video B and CPU cards repaired, at 
tremendous cost savings. Call for quote. 
One week turnaround. Let us take on 
some of your unique repair needs and 
create your own savings. For further 
information please call RMI - Modular 
Products Division (408) 948-9207. 





COMPUTER TRAINING 


COMPUTERS 





Customized, On-Site 
MACINTOSH TRAINING 
@ art, copy, layout software e 
for advertising & editorial 
Call for references. 
Bob Mounts 
PragMatics 
PO Box 3078, Peoria, IL 61614 
Phone (309) 691-8838 





NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producing 
consultation and training, with over 35 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


joody C. Hamrick 
MeO1) 982-5682 





PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE GN 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, paraliel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 





Harris 2500 frontend system 

2 Harris 7400 typesetters 

25 edit terminals models 1440/80 
Contact Ron Richardson 

(817) 757-5757 





COMPUTER SOFTWARE _ 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 











__CAMERA & DARKROOM _ 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 





WILLIAMS SOFTWARE SERVICES 
© Typesetter Internals, Ultre Setter 
© SCSI Interface & Buffers 
@ Apple Macintosh Internals: 

NuBus card. SCSI driver 
® Motorola 680xx Assembler & “C” 
Tom Williams (718) 528-7360 


MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


CHESHIRES 
Good condition Cheshire labeling 
machines with single and multiple label 
heads. Call Rick Burrough at (313) 
664-7403. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


Kansa 320 three hopper inserting 
machine. $9,900. See it in operation at 
our plant. Ron Meinke (209) 
924-5361. 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 























shipment. 


or as Is. 


545. 


available now. 





REMANUFACTURED AND 
USED EQUIPMENT 


--Remanufactured six unit Community and SC Folder S/N 
537. Folder is equipped with Crosshead perferator and dou- 
ble parallel fold. Units available with running circumferen- 
cial, lever fountains and full page motorized compensators. 


--Remanufactured SC upper former, available for immediate 


--Urbanite 3-Color Units S/N 748, available remanufactured 
--Remanufactured Urbanite Units, 3 units U-590, 4 units U- 


--Urbanite Folder S/N 748, available remanufactured or as is. 


--SU Folder S/N 1706, excellent condition, available now. 
--SC Folder S/N 1064, 60 HP Drive, excellent condition, 


Dauphin Graphic Machines, Inc. 
PO Box 573 
Elizabethville, PA 17023 
(800) DGM-6119 
FAX (800) 648-0213 
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Buying Or 
Selling... 


the Classified Pages of Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
where thousands of newspaper people get 
together every week, can be your people-to- 
people meeting piace, too. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
Ail mail and calls go to: 
Epitor & PUBLISHER 
11 West 19" St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 














When you need Classified, 
we’re here—every week! 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


PRESSES 





PRIME NEWSPRINT 
Half Sizes to 19” 

No Job Lots/Rewinds 
FIBREWEB International 
315 Park Ave. S. 
N.Y. 212-505-1000 
Bill Anderson, Pres. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Compugraphic 8400, MCS Powerview 
10, 16 fonts. LogE line 17 processor. 
Call Richard (501) 273-1665. 


Harris Equipment. 2500 systems, 
H-1740 VDTs and/or parts. Call (201) 
265-2448 and leave message. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT BOARDS and Parts 
for almost all models and makes of 
typesetting machines and fiim proces- 
sors; at 20% - 70% off manufacturer’s 
exchange prices. 

BOB WEBER, INC. 

PHONE (216) 831-0480 

FAX. (216) 831-1628 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
2 Compu-Graphic 8400 Typesetters. 
Excellent condition. Available now. 
Ready for Pick-Up. Must Sell. Call 
Louis De Ghetto. (201) 365-3006. 
Visual Inspection Can Be Arranged. 


PRESSES 


CURRENT LISTINGS 

22” cutoff: 

Goss Colorliner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 

Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 

Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 6 units, 4 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 6 units, balloon 1973 
Goss SC, 5 units, 1974 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder, very reasonable 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 
Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 
Gregg flying imprinter (Urbanite) 




















ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


ONE GOSS MK II PRESS 22 3/4” 
8 - Units, digital reels 
4 - Color humps 
1 - Single 3:2 Imperial! folder 
New SCR motor and drive in 1986 
ONE GOSS MK V 22 3/4” (S/N 4018) 
8 - Units 
4 - Color humps 
3 - Half decks 
1 - Double 3:2 folder 
2 - Angle bar nests 
8 - 42” digital reels 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 


PRESS 

Consolidation of operations forces sale 
of 8 unit Goss Community Press, 8 reel 
stands, heavy duty S.C. folder, upper 
former boards, 26,500 per hour, quar- 
ter folder, many spare parts. See in 
operation. Available immediately. 
(714) 642-4321, Dave Holett. 











GOSS COMMUNITY 
1. 6-unit, SC folder, single web ribbon 
deck, motorized comps, motor- 
ized circ. reg.(excellent 
condition/totally rebuilt) 

. 6-unit, SC folder, crosshead, double 
parallel, motorized comps, 
motorized circ. reg. 

. 4-SC folders with tape delivery 

. SC mono units - 12 available 


. 1-SSC folder, 21-1/2” with ribbon 
deck 


MISCELLANEOUS 
. 2-Enkel tandem splicers 
. 2-Enkel single splicers, right angle 
turn bars with blowers 
. 1-custom built three-knife trimmer 
. 1-Maren Baller system 
GOSS SUBURBAN 
10. 8-floor units (4/1500 series) 
1-stacked units 
1-1500 series folder 
1-1000 series folder 
Will sell as individual components 
DEV 1400 HORIZON (HEATSET) 
21-1/2” CUTOFF 
11. 2-4-highs 
2-ribbon decks 
2-folders, full motorization/closed loop 
register systems, vertical ovens, chill 
rollers. Can be seen running, warranty 
available. 


DEV Industries, Inc. 
Contact: Randy Coakley 
1 (800) 548-1641 
FAX (708) 860-7049 





GOSS 

2-Unit Community, 1969 oil, 
available now 

2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 

9-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-excellent condition 

7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 

7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 

3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 

4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
available July "90 

7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 

6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 

5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, a ant upper formers 


Inserters, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 








Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 


— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 
KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 
— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


. BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


SLS1000 


© 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

© Product monitoring 
system 

@ Two years old 


Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 











HELP 














REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As — 
presses or as add on component 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A Jf-7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 

1 Harris V- 33 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
= press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
widt 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


‘tee Sag ge me 
Sanfi FL 3277 
(407) 321 3505. Fax (407) '330- 7556 


Fax your ad - 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Napp Systems NP-40 plate processor 
model 1025000. Serial number 041. 
New 1986. Very good condition. 





November, can be 








Loge Processor model LD2600A. Serial 
number 281-301-212. New late 1984. 
Good condition. Has blender. 

Box 4802, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED TO BUY 








NAPP Processing Equipment, Newstar 

Manual or Twinstar Washer with Comet 

no plus 2 Newsprinter |i Exposure 
nits. 


(914)353-1122 
Fax (914)353-1086 
79 Main Street 
Nyack, New York 10960 


Newspaper publisher with commercial 
business wishes to acquire Web Print- 
ing facility with business - Metro NY. 
Write: M. A. Inc., Box 4436, Great 
Neck, NY 11023 


Press wanted. 2 King Press units. KJ-8 
folder w/upper former, 100hp motor & 


press drive. Call or Fax (303) 
693. 9425 with price and details. 
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WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Assistant professor, tenure track, to 
teach in photojournalism, newspaper 
—T and graphics, to start Jan. 1, 
1991. Master’s degree required. Send 
letter, vita, 3 references to University of 
Kansas, School of Journalism, 200 
Stauffer-Flint Hall, Attention: Susanne 
Shaw, Lawrence, Kansas 66045-2350. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

Western Kentucky University seeks to 
fill an expansion position beginning 
January, 1991 in its highly acclaimed, 
ACEJMC-accredited photojournalism 
program. The successful applicant will 
ba appointed at the associate/assistant 
professor level or as a photojournalist- 
in-residence. Ph.D. or appropriate 
professional experience required. 
Teaching responsibilities include 
documentary photojournalism, photo 
editing, color and photo management. 
Review of applications will begin 
September 1 and continue until the 
position is filled. Send a letter of appli- 
cation, resume, transcripts and three 
recent letter of reference to Office of 
Academic Affairs, Western Kentucky 
University, Bowling Green, KY 42101. 
Women and minorities are encouraged 
to apply. An Affirmative Action, Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


SCIENCE 

WRITERS 
Purdue University’s School of Agricul- 
ture seeks two science writers. One will 
work with national mass media; the 
other will work with special publica- 
tions. A B.A./B.S. in communication or 
science and three years experience in 
science communications are required 
for the first position, and a B.A./B.S. 
and three years are required for the 
second position. Purdue is an equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employ- 
er. Send resume to: Agricultural 
Communication Service, c/o Dave King, 
Rm. 210, Ag Administration Building, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 
47907. 

















ADMINISTRATIVE 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





Are You Ready? 


To slide into the Publisher's chair? Daily 
Great Lakes region business/legal/ 
construction paper has asked me to 
search for someone to lead them to 
increased financial and administrative 
freedom. Straight salary or base plus 
generous incentive package and moving 
allowance for the right person | know is 
reading this. Tell me why you're the 
Answer and we'll pose the Questions 
later. Send all the usual to Box 4790, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Asst. Employee Relations Manager 


Major newspaper in midwest is seeking 
an individual to assist the Employee 
Relations Manager in the daily function 
of this fast paced Personnel 
department. 


Qualified candidate has 5 years exper- 
ience in the personnel field and has 
experience with computerized person- 
nel system. Labor Relations background 
desirable. 


Duties will include training and de- 
velopment of supervisors, coordination 
of computer functions, salary admin- 
istration, and all other aspects of 
employee relations. 


We offer an excellent starting salary and 

an exceptional benefits package. Qual- 

ified applicants should send their 

resume, including salary history to: 
Box 4791 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Aggressive group in Zone 6 is seeking a 
General Manager with proven leader- 
ship ability. We offer excellent salary, 
benefits and bonus. Tremendous 
growth potential for candidate who is 
skilled in producing sales and profits. 
Must be active in local community and 
project a positive image. Box 4768, 
Editor & Publisher. 








PUBLISHER 
Seattle 


View Magazine, a monthly publication produced 
by Group Health Cooperative, is a regional health 
and fitness magazine with 175,000 household 
circulation. We’re looking for a well-organized, 
highly-motivated, innovative leader with a par- 
ticipatory management style to direct a creative 
and award-winning team. 


We prefer a BA with 10 years’ experience in maga- 
zine publishing—with 3 years as a publisher, 
preferably with a consumer publication. Demon- 
strated knowledge of magazine advertising, edi- 
torial, production and circulation functions as 
well as long and short range planning, budgeting 
and promotions are also important. 


We offer an excellent compensation package. For 
immediate consideration, please send your resume, 
in confidence, to: Dept. H-80363, GHC Employ- 
ment, P.O. Box 19597, 521 Wall Street, Seattle, 
WA 98109. An equal opportunity employer. 


of Puget Sound 











Business Manager 
Promotion of current business mana » 
provides special opportunity 
capable, thorough and motivated divi. 
dual with at least 3 years of media 
experience preferably in print. Must be 
strong in human resource administra- 
tion. Will motivate and manage busi- 
ness office staff, including receivables 
and payables, and be comfortable with 
computers and related software. Right 
candidate will be on track for future 
general management responsibilities. 
We are a successful publisher of weekly 
newspapers and magazines in an attrac- 
tive suburban Detroit market. Send 
resume in confidence to: Arthur M. 
Horwitz, The Jewish News, 27676 
Franklin Road, Southfield, Ml 48034. 


CREDIT MANAGER 





We are a major communications 
concern located in the midwest seeking 
an experienced professional to head our 
credit department. 


Ideal applicant has: 
* Exposure to both national & local 
retailers 

* Strong organizational skills 

* Excellent written and verbal 
communication skills 

* Computer experience 

* Accounting background 


We offer an excellent salary and an 
exceptional benefits package. 


If you are interested in being challenged 
in this fast-paced, dynamic environ- 
ment, please send your resume to: 
Box 4806, Editor & Publisher 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
DIRECTOR OF TAX 





MediaNews Group with newspaper 
publishing operations in ten states is 
actively searching for the ideal candi- 
- og to fill the position of Director of 
ax. 


The Director of Tax is responsible for 
federal and state tax research and 
compliance to include the hands-on 
preparation and filing of federal and 
state income franchise, property and 
sales tax returns. Tax planning and 
research on mergers, acquisitions and 
dispositions are also key responsibilities 
of the Director of Tax. 


An ideal candidate should have at least 
five to six years of comparable experi- 
ence in the corporate or public account- 
ing field. Experience in coordinating the 
collection and management of records, 
audits and subsidiary activities is 
important. 


MediaNews Group’s corporate offices 
are located in the Galleria area of Hous- 
ton. MediaNews Group offers its associ- 
ates with a competitive compensation 
package which includes group medical, 
long term disability, dental, vision and 
life insurance benefits as well as a 
company-matched 401(k) savings/ 
retirement plan. 


Qualified individuals should send a 
resume and salary history to: 


MediaNews Group, Inc. 
4888 Loop Central Drive, Suite 525 
Houston, TX 77081 
ATTN: Human Resources/Employment 


EEO/MFH Employer 


GENERAL MANAGER for large weekly 
newspaper in middle Tennessee. 
Present manager retiring. Good pay, 
great benefits. Send resume to Person- 
nel Director, PO Box 829, Clarksville, 
TN 37041. EOE. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 





GENERAL MANAGER 

Join our team in the beautiful high 
desert of Southern California. Must be 
an aggressive hands-on manager to. 
meet the challenges of growing three 
time per week and weekly newspaper 
with large commercial printing opera- 
tion. Experience in all aspects of news- 
paper publishing necessary. Outside 
advertising sales, printing sales and 
= production knowledge a must! 

xcellent salary and benefit package 
available. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: Jerry Wright, Hi-Desert 
yee 4 PO Box 880, Yucca Valley, 
CA 92286. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 





The Providence Journal Company is 
seeking a personnel generalist to 
concentrate on employee relations and 
communications and non-exempt and 
entry-level professional employment at 
its 1,800-employee newspaper head- 
quarters in Providence. 


We are looking for someone with energy, 
imagination, adaptability and top-rate 
technical, analytical and interpersonal 
skills. The ideal candidate will have a 
B.S. in human resource management or 
a related field and 2-5 years experience 
in employment and employee relations, 
with newspaper experience preferred. 
Experience with HRIS and/or OSHA 
compliance are a plus. 


The Journal Company is an 
independently-owned communications 
company with a 160-year tradition of 
journalistic excellence, technical inno- 
vation and commitment to our employ- 
ees, our readers and our advertisers. 


Send a resume, your salary history and 
requirements and a cover letter outlin- 
ing your qualifications, in confidence, 
to: 


Don Zimmerman 
Assistant Personnel Director 
The Providence Journal Company 
75 Fountain Street 
Providence, RI 02902 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





SALES MANAGER/ 
ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER 
McGraw-Hill’s Construction News 
Publishing Network, a group of 12 
magazines and newspapers, seeks a 
highly motivated sales manager/ 
associate publisher for its northwest 
publications. Proven sales management 
ability a prerequisite, with strong 
publishing skills. This position will be 
based out of Seattle, with heavy involve- 
ment in the northwest region's 
construction industry. Must be excel- 
lent recruiter/sales trainer along with 
business management talent. In addi- 
tion to an excellent compensation and 
bonus package you wil! have ampie 
room for career growth. Please send 
your resume with salary history and 
requirements to James R. Johnson, 
McGraw-Hill/CNPN, 1743 W. Alexan- 
der Street, Salt Lake City, UT 84119. 

Equal opportunity employer. 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Growing group of paid weekly newspap- 
ers is looking for aggressive, goal 
oriented, marketing minded general 
manager to lead a staff of 30 full time 
employees in the northern suburbs of 
Pittsburgh. Excellent compensation 
package and an opportunity to be part 
of Gannett, the nation’s largest news- 
paper company. Qualified individual 
will have degree in advertising, market- 
ing or related field and minumum five 
years newspaper advertising manage- 


ment experience. Send resume to Tom: 


Bookstaver, PO Box 311, Tarentum, PA 
15084. 





GENERAL MANAGER needed for our 
Chicago suburban weekly. Must be 
strong in circulation/advertising. 
Complete responsibility of a newspaper 
with a circulation of 10,000. Send 
resume and salary requirements to Box 
4803, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
for 13,000 AM daily with TMC. Respon- 
sible for staff of 8. Excellent benefits 
and folks to work with. If you’re aggres- 
sive with good track record, imagina- 
tive, can promote and challenge 
competition successfully, send your 
resume now to Publisher, GREENVILLE 
HERALD BANNER, Box 6000, Green- 
ville, TX 75403-6000. Cover letter to 
include availability and compensation 
history. 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR/ 
NEWSPAPER 

Daily newspaper in southeastern 
Missouri competitive market seeks 
advertising professional with both clas- 
sified and display management experi- 
ence to lead 14 person department. 
Full advertising responsibility for daily 
and companion TMC product. The Daily 
American Republic is owned by Wood- 
ward Communications, Inc. which 
publishes daily and weekly newspapers 
and shoppers in Missouri, lowa and IIli- 
nois. Preferential consideration will be 
given to individuals with ad manage- 
ment experience in markets with similar 
demographics. Print media ad manage- 
ment experience a must! Competitive 
salary and excellent benefit package. 
Send resume and cover letter to: John 
Burgess, Publisher, Daily American 
Republic, PO Box 7, Poplar Bluff, MO 
63901. NO PHONE CALLS, PLEASE. 


ADVERTISING SALES DIRECTOR 
Atlanta based daily newspaper has 
immediate opening for director of 
display and classified advertising sales. 
The successful candidate will manage a 
sales staff of six and report directly to 
the Publisher. Our newspaper is a publi- 
cation of American Lawyer Media, LP, 
an affiliate of Time Warner Inc. We offer 
a competitive compensation package 
and excellent benefits. Please write to 
Publisher, Fulton County Daily Report, 
190 Pryor St. SW, Atlanta, GA 30303. 


Advertising sales manager for dynamic 
fast growing Florida daily community 
newspaper. Our Charlotte Sun Herald is 
the leading product in a highly competi- 
tive market. We are looking for an exper- 
ienced professional with a successful 
track record. We are looking for a 
winner, a team player with weekly and 
daily experience, a leader and coach 
who can strengthen an already good 
team. Our advertising manager will be a 
superior sales person who knows that 
planning and attention to detail is part 
of the service that wins trust and keeps 
customers. This is a successful rapidly 
expanding company with personal 
growth opportunities for the right 
person. Please send resume to or call 
Huey Stinson, Assistant to the 
Publisher, Suncoast Media Group, Inc., 
200 East Venice Ave., Venice, FL 
34285, (813) 484-2611, FAX (813) 
485-3036. 

















Advertising Director 


Lead advertising efforts for our four 
daily newspapers. Staff includes ad 
managers, sales reps and support. Must 
be proven in sales and sales manage- 
ment and be able to train and motivate 
people at every level. Newspaper experi- 
ence essential. Combination of promo- 
tion and marketing in retail and classi- 
fied sales desired. Send resume and 
letter with salary history to John 
Maihos, Personnel Director, Essex 
County pomeete’* Dunham Rad., 
Beverly, MA 01915. 
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AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Searching for top sales representatives 
and hands-on sales managers. 
Tremendous career opportunities with a 
fast growing nation wide newspaper 
organization. 
Telephone L.J. Perrotto 
President C.£.0. 
(618) 937-6411 


A VERY RARE OPPORTUNITY 
Reach financial and time freedom goals 
with your own lucrative marketing 
company. | am a former 30 year news- 
paper executive and “I’ve bit the 
bullet”... You can too by checking this 
ad out. Is a phone call worth the oppor- 
tunity to earn $80,000+ your first 
year? 1-(813) 852-8004. 24 hour 
recorded message. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Northeast twice-weekly looking for a 
winner—an experienced, take-charge 
person who can make things happen. 
We want someone who’s sold in 
competition, enjoys the creativity of 
blazing trails where no newspaper has 
gone. Someone who can inspire, sell, 
and manage. We're information-based, 
so you must be agile on a computer. 
Flexible and analytical—able to spot 
opportunities and maximize them 
ASAP. Able to give clear direction to a 
talented willing sales force. Pay 
commensurate with ability; tremendous 
advancement potential at a major 
national media company. Box 4795, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The Bismarck Tribune, a 32,000 daily 
in a beautiful capital city. Modern facil- 
ities, safe, clean community. Strong 
staff of nine needs a promotion-minded 
motivator with organizational skills. 
Salary, incentives and excellent bene- 
fits. Letter of application and resume 
to: Paula Redmann, Human Resources 
Manager, The Bismarck Tribune, PO 
Box 1498, Bismarck, ND 58502. 
Application deadline: August 10. 


CLASSSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 














This south Florida weekly advertising 

publication, direct-mailed to over 

820,000 households, is looking for 

visionary classified advertising director 

to strategically manage and grow its 
classified product line. 

Responsibilities include: 

* Leading and developing a team of 
four managers and sixty telemark- 
eting sales representatives 

* Competitive analyses 

* New product development and 
implementation 

* Strategic planning, analyses, budge- 
ting and forecasting 

Ideal candidate will have successful 

track record in sales and a minimum of 

five years experience managing and 
training an aggressive telephone sales 
team. Strong communications and 
interpersonal skills a must. Some 
display advertising sales experience a 
definite plus. Degree preferred. Excel- 
lent compensation package. Send 
resume in confidence to: 
The Flyer 
Vice President Human Resources 
11900 Southwest 128th St. 
Miami, FL 33186. 
EOE 





COLORADO: Advertising feature sales 
position just opening up. One of best 
established territories with small 
company in business over fifty years. 
Wonderful draw commission for full 
time, self-motivated person willing to 
travel several states initiating new 
accounts and maintaining established 
accounts. Enjoy a growing, unique 
company, truly best in its field. Please 
send resume in complete confidence to 
Box 4813, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL MANAGER 
Metropolitan Daily/Sunday newspaper 
operation needs Retail Manager who 
can set sales staff goals and lead the 
sales staff to achieve them as well as 
assisting in budgeting, planning and 
forecasting. Opportunities for advance- 
ment and excellent company benefits. 
Send resume, with salary history to: 
Alan Judkins, Advertising Director The 
Indiamapolis Star, The Indianapolis 
News, PO Box 145, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46206. 


The Montgomery Advertiser and Alaba- 
ma Journal has an opening for a person 
with strong leadership skills, a solid 
newspaper advertising background, and 
a proven track record. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to work in an excelient market 
and for one of Multimedia’s most 
aggressive newspapers. Send resume 
to: Personnel Manager, The Advertiser 
Company, PO Box 1000, Montgomery, 
AL 36101-1000. 











Blessed is he who has found 
his work; let him ask no 
other blessedness. 

Thomas Carlyle 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 

Upper Midwest midsize PM daily is 
looking for a newsroom artist who can 
do information graphics, maps, illustra- 
tions and assist on page design. We are 
fully paginated, so knowledge of the 
Mac II ts essential. Please provide 
resume, samples of work and refer- 
ences. Entry level base salary $18,000 
to $21,000 with several years experi- 
ence. Box 4799, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Growing 25,000 + daily offers great 
career opportunity to experienced circu- 
lation professional. Real sales bias a 
plus. We need a well organized hard 
charger to help continue a history of 
growth. Department head position. We 
offer excellent salary and benefits pack- 
age. Send resumes and salary history 

to: 











Jim Wilson 
Director of Marketing 
Post Register 
PO Box 1800 
Idaho Falls, 1D 83403 


CIRCULATION SALES & 
MARKETING MANAGER 
Northern California newspaper group 
looking for sales and marketing pro to 
join its corporate circulation manage- 
ment team. Salary DOE. Box 4788, 

Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Medium sized daily with loyal reader- 
ship in Mid-Atlantic market seeks 
energetic candidates who eat, sleep and 
breathe promotion marketing sales 
ideas to build home delivery. Great 
opportunity - beautiful area to live. 
Send resume to Box 4812, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS 

We have positions open for three (3) 
Circulation Managers within the Donrey 
Media Group. Newspaper circulation 
ranges from 3,000 to 9,000, with loca- 
tions in Texas, California and Nevada. 
Candidates should have circulation 
experience and be able to supervise. 
Must be creative, and able to recruit, 
train and motivate carriers. 











Donrey offers opportunity for advance- 
ment with 59 daily newspapers, ongo- 
ing training programs and an excellent 
benefits package. For consideration, 
please send resume, references and 
salary history to: Jodie Long, Recruiter, 
Donrey Media Group, PO Box 1359, 
Fort Smith, AR 72902-1359. 
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HELP WANTED 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Mid-Atlantic, Zone 2, 25,000 seven- 
day daily has immediate opening for a 
take charge circulator. Department of 
five DSM. Applicant should have experi- 
ence in motor routes, single copy sales, 
TMC and computers. This is an oppor- 
tunity to join the management team of 
Thomson Newspapers. If your ambi- 
tious and looking at long term career 
goals this is the job for you. A good 
Salary and bonus program. Write Box 
4819, Editor & Publisher. 


HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 





Growing, award-winning AM daily in 
Hudson Valley is seeking No. 2 person 
for department. You'll be responsible 
for all home delivery. Field experience 
is a must. So are people skills. Promo- 
tion background a plus. Excellent salary 
and benefits. Send resumes to Tom 
Hutson, Circulation Director, Daily 
Freeman, 79 Hurley Ave., Kingston, NY 
12401. No phone calls, please. 


SINGLE COPY MANAGER 
Northern California newspaper group 
looking for a single copy pro to join its 
forporate circulation ar tee 
team. Salary DOE. Box 4787, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DATA PROCESSING 


SYSTEM ANALYST 
Must have 1 year experience of Sil 
System 55 or System 25 with know- 
ledge of classified and editorial applica- 
tions. Thorough understanding of SII 
and Tandem utilities. Strong system 
management experience required. 
STYL knowledge helpful. Knowledge of 
PCs, MACs or DEC Microvax a plus. 
Qualified applicants should submit 
resume to: 

Roland B. West 
Copley Los Angeles Newspapers 
5215 Torrance Blvd. 
Torrance, CA 90509 


EDITORIAL 


ART/ARCHITECTURE CRITIC 

Art and architecture critic wanted for 
major daily in Southwestern art capital. 
If you see art everywhere -- and not just 
in museums -- send your favorite 
features and reviews along with a 
resume and cover letter to: Kim 
Marcum, AME/Features, Dallas Times 
Heraid, 1101 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, 
TX 75202. 


ASSISTANT METRO EDITOR -- aggres- 
sive and equally good with words and 
people -- who wants to grow with 
respected, improving medium sized 
daily in Zone 4. Submit resume, refer- 
ences We can call now and a letter tells 
us about you as a journalist. Box 4808, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR for an award- 
winning 22,000 New England daily. 
Strong word and people skills a must. 
Experience preferred. Send resume to 
Box 4815, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS REPORTER sought by 
award-winning weekly. Two years daily 
experience required; background cover- 
ing banking/finance and the courts 
preferred. Send resume, clips to 
Department E, Rochester Business 
Journal, 1 Mt. Hope Ave., Rochester, 
NY 14620. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 
Aggressive productive reporter to join 
four person business desk. Send 
resume, clips and references to: Jim 
Fickess Business Editor, Tribune News- 
papers, 120 West First Avenue, Mesa, 
Arizona 85210. 


City hall and police reporter. Good entry 
spot on top-quality small daily. The 
Commercial Review, PO Box 1049, 
Portland, IN 47371. 
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CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Looking for a challenge? Mid-sized daily 
in Zone 5 college town is seeking a 
manager for six-person photo staff. 
Must have strong journalistic orienta- 
tion, sharp communication skills, good 
sense of organization, thorough know- 
ledge of black & white and color news 
photography. Some understanding of 
electronic imaging would be helpful. 
Some shooting. An Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer. Resume 
and work samples to Box 4785, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Far and away the best prize 
that life offers is the chance 
to work hard at work worth 
doing. 

Theodore Roosevelt 


COPY DESK CHIEF 
Northern Zone 1, 40,000 mornin 
needs knowledgeable journalist to run 
person local copy desk. Must be exper- 
ienced in local news writing, excellent 
with language and have good layout, 
managerial and interpersonal skills. 
Must work nights. Location is close to 
mountains and close to ocean. High 
quality of life and reasonable cost of 
living. Send resume and cover letter 
telling us why we should hire you. Box 
4817, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR -- Award-winning 
57,000 PM daily needs an editor with 
all-around copy, headline and layout 
skills for its universal desk. Send 
resume, references and news page tear- 
sheets to: Tom McEachin, News Editor, 
Standard-Examiner, PO Box 951, 
Odgen, UT 84402. 
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COPY EDITOR 

We need a copy editor for 17,000 
daily, 20,000 Sunday located in the 
central upstate New York city of Corning. 

The candidate will join our three- 
person universal desk and should be 
able to spot grammatical errors, have a 
flair for modular layout and have the 
ability to produce pages at a fast pace. 
Sun and Macintosh experience helpful. 

Please send resume and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14870 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, Managing Editor 
or Kevin Polzin, News Editor. 


COPY EDITOR/LAYOUT 

Need strong copy editor who does lively 
headlines, zesty layouts. Mac expertise. 
Excellent salary, benefits. College town. 
Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action 
Employer. Send resume to Lane Wick, 
News Editor, The Kalamazoo Gazette, 
401 South Burdick, Kalamazoo, Ml 
49003. 








COPY EDITORS 


We keep losing copy editors. The big 
guys with the big bucks know we teach 
the skills valued by design-concise 
papers. It’s a nice problem to have, but 
we're short handed again. Get a new 
start with a 30/40,000 West Texas 
A.M. and a high profile, competitive 
market. Send resume, clips to News 
Editor, Debra Parker, Odessa American, 
PO Box 2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 


COPY EDITORS 

We're looking for experienced copy 
editors with a commitment to quality. 
Layout skills a plus. We want gatekeep- 
ers, not mechanics. First class, mid- 
sized daily in Midwest. Send resume, 
samples to Box 4811, Editor & 
Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR 
Copy editor for upstate New York morn- 
ing daily. Prefer desk and reporting 
experience but will train a reporter who 
wants to move on to the desk. Contact 
Ken Hall, editor, The Daily Star, Box 
250, Oneonta, New York 13820. 





























No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
23 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. 





LINE ADS 
1 week — $6.70 per line 
2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 


Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Pox number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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EDITORIAL 
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COPY EDITOR 

We're looking for applicants who want 
to join 4-person copy desk that designs 
pages, manages wire services for attrac- 
tive daily. Requirements include reli- 
able news judgment, flair with design 
and headiines, ability to work fast and 
accurately. We're a seven-day AM on 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. Reply with 
resume, tearsheets to Managing Editor, 
Tom Conner, Northwest Florida Daily 
News, PO Box 2949, Fort Walton 
Beach, FL 32549. 





COPY EDITOR - 24,000 AM in Dela- 
ware’s capital seeks news copy editor 
with experience in layout and headline 
writing on a small daily or quality week- 
ly. Duties are varied on this quality- 
conscious, well-focused paper that 
presents itself as the area’s main source 
for local news. Send resume, samples 
of work to Guy D’Astolfo, news editor, 
Delaware State News, PO Box 737, 
Dover, DE 19903. 

No phone calls, please. 


COPY EDITOR 

Insight, a national weekly news maga- 
zine, seeks someone with several years 
of solid experience. We need a person 
who has a refined sense of language, is 
alert to factual accuracy, reads widely, 
knows library reference works. No page 
makeup involved but you should be able 
to follow a layout. Daytime weekday 
work; pay in the $40s. Send some of 
your best headlines to Copy Desk Chief, 
Insight Magazine, 3600 New York Ave. 
NE, Washington, DC 20002. 








Desert Daily 

Rapidly expanding daily at western edge 
of Southern California’s high desert 
seeks applications from general assign- 
ment reporters (some beat work 
included), graphic artist, lifestyle 
editor. Experience very helpful, but 
talent talks. Pay, bennies good. Circula- 
tion 30,000 (up from 12,000 in 
1980), and we're aiming a lot higher. 
Resume, samples to: Daily Press 
Personnel Department, PO Box 1389, 
Victorville, CA 92393. 





Copy editors needed for medium-size 
New England daily. We're minutes from 
the beach, the slopes, mid-town 
Manhattan or the Freedom Trail in 
Boston, and we’re looking for copy 
editors who take pride in their work. 
Send resume and clips to Mark 
Getzfred, deputy managing editor, 
Waterbury Republican-American, 389 
Meadow St., Waterbury, CT 06722. , 





Copy editors wanted 

For news desk on Illinois’ only all-day 
paper. We're fourth largest and 
employee-owned. Promotions opened 
two spots on rim. Bring sound judg- 
ment, speed, imagination, ambition 
and respect for readers’ needs. Women 
and minorities encouraged. Send 
resume and samples to Marge Fanning, 
Managing Editor, Journal Star, 1 News 
Plaza, Peoria, IL 61643. 





JOURNALISTS 


We have immediate openings in Texas, 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and lowa for reporters (news and 
sports), copy editors and editors. 


The Donrey Media Group is a diversified 
communications company which oper- 
ates more than 100 newspapers in 19 
states. Our circulation sizes range from 
1,500 to 136,000. Due to our size and 
growth, we need entry-level and exper- 
ienced individuals. Our corporate struc- 
ture offers advancement opportunities 
and an outstanding benefits package. 
Please send resume to Jodie Long, 
Donrey Media Group, PO Box 1359, 
Fort Smith, AR 72902-1359. 
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Eastern NC weekly group. seeking 
energetic reporter. Must be fluent in 
sports. Photo skills helpful. 
$200-250/week plus mileage, benefits. 
Mail resume and clips to Personnel 
Manager, Merrill Publishing, PO Box 
158, Freemont, NC 27830. 


Executive news editor for top-notch 
suburban newspaper in southeast. 
Strong leader needed to supervise ten 
person news desk in very competitive 
environment. Heavy emphasis on 
design and — skills. Resume, 
samples of work to Box 4810, Editor & 
Publisher. 


LIFESTYLES/FEATURES WRITER 
Needed for six day Arizona daily. 
Should have photo abilities. Send 
resume, references, salary require- 
ments and clips to Associate Publisher, 
Casa Grande Dispatch, PO Box C3, 
Casa Grande, AZ 85222. 


MANAGING EDITOR 











Growing 20,000 seven-day a week 
newspaper looking for a ME. We need 
an individual who is a self-directed, 
focused, hard-working, imaginative 
editor with strong people skills. Should 
have previous experience as a ME or 
Editor. Supervise a staff in excess of 25 
in beautiful Zone 8. The candidate we 
seek should be community oriented and 
know how to teach eager reporters the 
difference between dull and exciting. 
Please send your resume with salary 
history to Box 4772, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MINORITY FELLOWSHIP 
IN URBAN JOURNALISM 





Talented, aggressive minority journalist 
wanted for a Minority Fellowship in 
Urban Journalism at The Chicago 
Reporter. The one-year fellowship offers 
a position as a full-time, general assign- 
ment reporter with an award-winning 
investigative monthly that analyzes and 
reports on urban affairs. The fellowship 
will also provide supplemental post- 
graduate coursework at either the 
Medill Schoo! of Journalism or another 
Chicago educational institution and, if 
appropriate, opportunities to develop 
mentoring relationships with top minor- 
ity journalists in the Chicago area. An 
excellent opportunity for a journalist 
interested in urban reporting. The 
fellowship is funded by the Robert R. 
McCormick Charitable Trust. 


Candidates must have at least a bache- 
lor’s degree; some full-time reporting 
experience; good news judgment; and 
exhibit a strong interest in urban affairs 
and investigative reporting. Salary 
commensurate with experience; excel- 
lent benefits. Please send a resume and 
5 clips to: Laura Washington, editor, 
The Chicago Reporter, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60603. 

(312) 427-4830. 


MOTORSPORTS WRITER 





Landmark News Service dailies in 
Norfolk and Roanoke, VA, and Greens- 
boro,” NC (total daily circulation: 
445,000) need precedent-setting full- 
time reporter to cover every race on 
Winston Cup stock car racing circuit. 
Responsibilities will include aggressive 
pursuit of breaking news on beat as well 
as enterprise stories and regular race 
coverage. Writer will be based in the 
Greensboro-Charlotte area and will 
report to Greensboro News & Record 
sports editor. Applicant should be an 
experienced motorsports writer with 
investigative reporting skills and high 
ethical standards. Send resume, cover 
letter and writing samples to Larry 
Keech, Sports Editor, Greensboro News 
& Record, PO Box 20848, Greensboro, 
NC 27420. Deadline for applications is 
September 1, 1990. 


1990 


NEWS EDITOR - The Florida Keys’ only 
daily newspaper seeks a professional 
with strong copy editing and design 
skills to help lead young staff and 
produce bright, colorful pages. Prefer at 
least 2 years desk experience. Send 
resume, Clips to Steve Fellers, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Key West Citizen, PO 
Box 1800, Key West, FL 33040. 


NEWS EDITOR for The ADVOCATE, 
America’s largest gay and lesbian news 
magazine 350,000 readers each 
biweekly issues. We're seeking a well- 
rounded national news editor who can 
develop national news reporters and 
features with our team of reporters. 
Applicants must have a minimum of 5 
years newspaper and/or magazine edit- 
ing experience. Reporting background 
is helpful. The ADVOCATE is an equal 
opportunity employer and will gladly 
accept applications from persons of any 
sexual orientation, ethnic group, sex, 
race or religion. Send resume to 
Richard Rouilard, The ADVOCATE, 
6922 Hollywood Boulevard, 10th Floor, 
Los Angeles, CA 90028. 











We cannot bear to regard 
ourselves simply as play- 
things of blind chance; we 
cannot admit to feeling 
ourselves abandoned. 

Ugo Betti 





NEWS EDITOR 

The Mail Tribune, a 30,000-circulation 
PM in Medford, OR, is seeking an 
experienced journalist for a news editor 
position to oversee a five-person copy 
desk. The ideal candidate for this slot 
position would have strong daily news- 
paper desk experience, and excellent 
feel for color and graphics, strong news 
judgment, and the speed necessary to 
move a large number of pages daily. 
This award-winning Ottaway/Dow Jones 
newspaper publishes PM Monday- 
Friday and AM Saturday-Sunday. Excel- 
lent benefits. Salary negotiable. 
Smoke-free workplace. Join an aggres- 
sive professional staff and live in a 
region known for its outdoor beauty and 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
Deadline for application is August 1, 
1990. Send resume and clips to Gina 
Meyer, Human Resources Manager, 
Mail Tribune, PO Box 1108, Medford, 
OR 97501. 





News Writer. Join a growing weekly on 
Maui. $8-$10.50/hour. Send resume to 
Lahaina News, PO Box 10427; 
Lahaina, Maui 96761. 





POLICE AND COURTS REPORTER 
For aggressive PM in competitive city. 
New plant and press. One or two years 
experience preferred. Send resume and 
salary requirements to Bill Jackson, 
Editor, The Evansville Press, PO Box 
454, Evansville, IN 47703. 


REGIONAL REPORTER with initiative 
and strong writing skills needed to cover 
hard news and features for daily news- 
paper in Nebraska’s third-largest city. 
Submit resume, clips to: Jeff Funk, The 
Independent, Box 1208, Grand Island, 
NE 68802. 


REPORTER 


The Herald & Review (45,000 daily, 
58,000 Sunday) is breathing life into 
its news coverage. Can you spot trends 
before they’re cliches; write crisp, lively 
prose; pursue accuracy as well as prizes 
and thrive around blue collars? That's 
the profile of the reporter we seek. Send 
resume, clips and references by Aug. 
10 to T. Kuhle, Herald & Review, PO 
Box 311, Decatur, IL 62525. 








Northern Illinois, 13,000 daily needs 
assistant managing editor. Daily news- 
Paper experience preferred. Job 
includes copy editing, layout, staff 
coordination and some editorial writing. 
Send resume, salary history and 
samples to Lloyd Pletsch, The Daily 
Ps PO Box 587, DeKalb, IL 





RELIGION WRITER 

The Palm Beach Post is seeking a writer 
to cover the diverse religious communi- 
ties of fast-growing south Florida. Cover 
religious news and features for one of 
the nations fastest growing metropoli- 
tan dailies. We need a minimum of 
three years reporting experience on a 
daily newspaper; prefer experience 
covering religion or background in the 
field. Send a resume, writing samples 
to: Lynn Kalber, Palm Beach Post, PO 
Box 24700, West Palm Beach, FL 
33416. 


COPY EDITOR 
The Palm Beach Post is looking for a 
news copy editor. A minimum three 
years experience is required. Send a 
resume and clips to: Ed Thiede, Palm 
Beach Post, PO Box 24700, West Palm 
Beach, FL 33416. 


REPORTER 





Take advantage of a great news town at 
the Odessa American, a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning daily with a reputation for 
aggressive reporting in West Texas. 
Must have at least one year profession- 
al experience. Send resume and 10 
clips to City Editor Kristi Glissmeyer, 
PO Box 2952, Odessa, TX, 79760. 


REPORTER 





Local Government reporter for growing 
13,500 daily in northeast Oregon. 
Northwest candidate is preferred. 
Experience desired. Salary competitive. 
Send resume, clips and references to 
editor, East Oregonian, PO Box 1089, 
Pendleton, Oregon 97801. 








ARTS REPORTER/ 
EDITOR 


If you can aggressively 
cover the politics and 
finance of the arts world, 
make both 2 Live Crew and 
Swan Lake accessible to 
readers, and tell human 
stories well, we’d like to 
talk. The Anchorage Daily 
News, winner of two Pulit- 
zer prizes for public ser- 
vice, needs a hard-nosed 
reporter with strong fea- 
ture writing skills and five 
years’ daily experience. 
Send resume, salary his- 
tory and work samples to: 
Kathleen McCoy, c/o Human 
Resources, Anchorage 
Daily News, Box 149001, 
Anchorage, Alaska, 99514- 
9001. Women and minori- 
ties encouraged to apply. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





Reporter/Writer with two years of experi- 
ence on daily paper. Must be accurate, 
hard-working, enthusiastic and have 
writing ability. Quality work demanded. 
For local news beat on mid-size daily. 
Send resume and clips to Personnel 
Manager, 8 West King Street, PO Box 
1328, Lancaster, PA 17603. 





Reporters- 

We're an up and coming 15,800-circu- 
lation daily looking for some bright, 
aggressive journalists to cover schools, 
health and environment, police and the 
courts. High impact reporting wanted. 
Send resume, cover letter and clips to 
Kent Davy, Editor, Pekin Daily Times, 
Box 430, Pekin, IL 61555. 


Small Knight-Ridder daily in coliege 
town has openings for assistant sports 
editor and copy editor. Good pay, bene- 
fits and career opportunity. Send cover 
letter, resume and work samples to: 
Cecil Bentley; The Union-Recorder, PO 
Box 520, Milledgeville, GA 31061. 


SPORTS EDITOR needed for smaller 
Arkansas daily. Layout and supervisory 
ability required. $325 per week. Letter, 
resume, clips to Box 4783, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS MAKEUP EDITOR 











We're looking for someone who believes 
that page design is an art and not an 
artifact. We’re looking for someone 
whose sports news judgment is looking 
toward the year 2000 and not 1980. 
We're looking for someone who wants to 
take the sports news of the day and 
mold it into pages that say “read me or 
you lose.” Send resume, samples and a 
statement of your makeup philosophy to 
Ralph Morrow, Executive Sports Editor, 
Dayton Daily News, Dayton, OH 45401. 


Staff Writer 
Award-winning west Kentucky PM daily 
seeks self-starting general assignment 
reporter with strong people skills. Farm 
and/or rural background helpful. Entry- 
level journalist will be considered but 
experience is preferable. Send resume, 
clips and cover letter to: Mike Herndon, 
City Editor, Kentucky New Era, PO Box 
729, Hopkinsville, KY 42240. 


Strong administrator to take charge of 
local news production for mid-size, 
metro-area daily in Southern California. 
We need an experienced, enthusiastic, 
community-minded newsperson who 
shares management's desire to become 
best in area. You'll need to motivate, 
develop staff. If you believe a paper 
needs to cover much more than city 
council meetings and want to help us 
develop expanded coverage in multi- 
community area, you may be the leader 
we need. To apply: submit resume 
including salary history to: San Gabriel 
Valley Tribune, Attn: Personnel, PO Box 
1259, Covina, CA 91722. 


SYSTEMS EDITOR 
Computer dynamo needed for two- 
person newsroom systems team. We are 
planning the installation of a new front- 
end system in the near future and this 
hire will be a key player. Candidate 
must have newsroom experience. Prior 
supervisory experience, knowledge of 
DEC-TMS, a bonus. Resume, materials 
to Rick Levinson, AME/Administration, 
PO Box 191, San Diego, CA 92112. 
Absolutely no phone calls. 


The Watertown Daily Times, (43,000 
pm daily) has immediate openings in its 
city room and bureaus for energetic, 
skillful reporters. Experience on a daily 
preferred. Offering competitive salary 
and top-notch benefits. te inquir- 
ies only. Send resume and clips to: 
Charlie Decker, Assistant ig | 
Editor, Watertown Daily Times, 26 

Washington St., Watertown, NY 13601. 
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The York Daily Record, a 42,000 daily 
gutsy enough to aim for perfection, is 
looking for a reporter with enough 
experience, enterprise and pluck to 
cover county government in a fresh, 
unconventional way. Forget about dull, 
dreary bureaucratic stories. Give our 
readers lively stories that are relevant to 
their lives and focus on people. If you’re 
up to the challenge, send letter, resume 
and clips to: County Reporter, York 
— PO Box 12015, York, PA 





TV and MOVIES assistant editor wanted 
for one of the country’s livliest daily 
entertainment sections. Experienced, 
idea-orientd candidates only, please. 
Salary mid-$30s. Send resume, 
samples, references to: Bill Weber, 
Assistant Managing Editor/Arts, Boston 
Herald, One Herald Square, Boston, MA 
02106-2019. 


WRITER - EDITOR 
Needed by semi-weekly. Experienced or 
will train. Record, Russell, Kansas 
67665. (913) 483-2111. 











FREELANCE 


MUSIC WRITERS/PHOTOGRAPHERS 

For full-color quarterly Elton John news- 
letter. Experience with industry 
contacts preferred. Send letter and 
clips to Tom Stanton, Box 760, New 
Baltimore, MI 48047. 








Every man who rises above 
the common level has 
received two educations: 
the first from his teachers; 
the second, more personal 
and important, from him- 
self. 


Edward Gibbon 


MARKETING 


Need experienced and motivated mark- 
eting manager looking for a challenge to 
promote a unique buying service for 
newspapers and printers. 








Candidate must communicate well and 
have reasonable knowledge of common- 
ly used products and their application. 
Send resume to Box 4816, Editor & 
Publisher. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO CHIEF 





We’ve earned our reputation. The Pulit- 
zer Prize for news photography is the 
highest among many national and state 
awards won by photographers at the 
Odessa American. We need an aggres- 
sive, experienced photojournalist to 
head up the four-person photo staff at 
the American, a 30/40,000 West Texas 
AM in a high-profile, competitive mark- 
et. Send resume, clips to Managing 
Editor M. Olaf Frandsen, Odessa Ameri- 
can, PO Box 2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 


Photographer needed for Zone 1 mid- 
sized full color daily/Sunday. We are 
looking for a creative energetic flexible 
person who is an all around good shoot- 
er with star notential. Must supply own 
equipment, including long lenses. Work 
involves color/black & white assign- 
ments including sports, illustration and 
personality. Box 4794, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Photographer 

Small western Kentucky PM daily is 
seeking a chief photographer. Complete 
darkroom experience, including color 
processing strongly preferred. Send 
resume, clips and cover letter to David 
L. Riley, Graphics Editor, Kentucky 
New Era, PO Box 729, Hopkinsville, KY 
42240. 








E&P Classified 





People-To-People 
Meeting Place 


Find your editor, advertising manager, art- 
ist, sales representative, circulation man- 
ager, public relations or production person 
with an ad in EpitorR & PUBLISHER. We 
reach the working journalists you want to 
reach, every week...113,000 strong. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: Eoiror & Pus- 
LISHER, 11 West 19" St., New York, NY 
10011, (212) 675-4380. 


" 


When you need Classified, 
we're here—every week! 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL 





Photographer 


At the Odessa American, a Pulitzer- 
Prize winner for news photography, we 
like to showcase our photographers’ 
work. We have an opening on our four- 
person photo staff for a shooter with the 
right touch. The American is a 
30/40,000 West Texas AM in a fast- 
paced, competitive market. Send 
resume, clips to Managing Editor M. 
Olaf Frandsen, Odessa American, PO 
Box 2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


CAMERA SUPERVISOR 

The Daily News of Los Angeles has an 
immediate opening for a Camera Super- 
visor. Must have a thorough background 
including black and white camera and 
color stripping. Color studio and scan- 
ner experience preferred. Send resume 
and salary history to Production Depart- 
ment, PO Box 4200, Woodland Hills, 
CA 91365-4200. 





Production 

Mailroom Manager 
Zone 9, daily is seeking an experienced 
professional to head its mailroom opera- 
tions. Individual must have keen 
personnel management skills, and be 
able to lead in a fast growing environ- 
ment. A familiarity with Harris insert 
operations and computers a must. Send 
resume to Box 4771, Editor & 
Publisher. 





PROMOTION 


Successful newspaper executive with 
daily, weekly and shopper experience 
presently president/publisher of a 
40,000 daily plus weekly group — 
desires to return to west coast for 
personal reasons. Confidence required. 
Box 4793, Editor & Publisher. 





ART/EDITORIAL 





Freelance b/w spot illustrations by SND 
award winner. For info, samples call 
(213) 787-9378. 





PROMOTION DIRECTOR 


Competitive, quality conscious 44,000 
daily is seeking a creative, marketing- 
oriented Promotion Director. Experi- 
ence in layout, editing, art and/or public 
relations helpful. Job offers full benefits 
and a warm, hospitable environment. 


Send salary requirements, resume, 
references to Jon Segal, Publisher, The 
Gaston Gazette, PO Box 1538, Gasto- 
nia, NC 28053. 





PRE-PRESS MANAGER 

Fast growing California daily seeking a 
dynamic leader. Individual must 
possess good personnel management 
skills as well as knowledge of all facets 
of pre-press work. Color expertise and 
press knowledge a strong plus. Mail 
resume to Production Director, Daily 
News/LA, 21221 Oxnard St., Woodland 
Hills, CA 91367. 





PRESSROOM MANAGER 


Major Metropolitan Daily Newspaper in 
Zone 8, is seeking a dynamic leader to 
direct its Pressroom Operation. Indivi- 
dual must possess good personnel 
management skills, as well as know- 
ledge of all facts of press work. A back- 
ground in Pressroom Management in a 
union environment, a plus. Send 
resume to Box 4784, Editor & 
Publisher. ‘ 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN 
NEEDED IN BERMUDA 
The Royal Gazette Limited, Bermuda’s 
only daily newspaper is seeking an 
offset press person to fill our newly 
created position of pressroom foreman. 
We are a six day morning daily with a 
circulation of 18,000 papers produced 
on 11 units of Goss Urbanite. We also 
publish a weekly TV product, two weekly 
newspapers, assorted supplements and 
some commercial printing. Interested 
persons should be willing to spend at 
least two years on our beautiful island 
assisting in the training, education and 
development of our press crew. The 
successful applicant will have at least 
four years experience on a Goss Urba- 
nite. A thorough understanding of all 
phases of newspaper production, 
camera experience and mechanical 
press repairs will be an added plus. 
Applicants must have a sound back- 
ground in the operation of the Goss 
Urbanite including press maintenance 
and platemaking. Experience in high 
quality process color and overall quality 
control is essential. Please send a 
resume detailing your work history and 
experience, salary history and when you 
would be available to The Royal Gazette 
Limited, Attn: Production Manager, PO 
Box HM 1025 Hamilton, Bermuda, 
HMDX. Please send all resumes via 
airmail. 





PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Award-winning weekly business news- 
paper seeks experienced, creative 
production manager. Responsibilities 
include design, typesetting and ad crea- 
tion. Time management and people 
skills a must. Send resume to Rochester 
Business Journal, 1 Mt. Hope Ave., Box 
P, Rochester, NY 14620. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMUNICATIONS SPECIALIST 


Associated Milk Producers, Inc. is look- 
ing for a hands-on, self-starter to fill the 
position of Communications Specialist. 
The person we are seeking will be 
responsible for company publications 
and public relations. 


The successful candidate should have a 
degree in Ag Journalism or experience 
equivalent. Good writing skills and 
some expertise in photography is 
desirable. 


Associated Milk Producers, Inc. offers a 
complete benefit package including an 
excellent retirement plan. Salary is 
open, depending on qualifications. 


!f this opportunity appeals to you, send 
resume, salary history, and three 
samples to Susan Studley, AMPI, 315 
N. Broadway, PO Box 455, New Ulm, 
MN 56073. 


AMPI is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION PRO seeks top Circula- 
tion spot at medium daily. 5 years at 
top. Solid 11 year team, $ale$ record. 
Garry (815) 842-3619. 


Looking for change to Zone 4 area - 20 
years in newspaper industry at various 
levels. At present, | am completing 6 
years as an Independent Contractor for 
a major Chicago newspaper. | own my 
business - | am responsible for news- 
paper deliveries, billing, and collection 
for 1300 customers. Worked as District 
Manager for five years prior to contrac- 
tor status for same newspaper. For 
resume, Please write: Morgan Park 
News Service, Inc., PO Box 438026, 
Chicago, IL 60643. 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning vet sports editor/ 
columnist. Strong desk, motivator, 
manager, 25 years from weekly to 
metro. Seeks challenge as SE of small, 
midsize daily. Box 4796, Editor & 
Publisher. 

















COPY EDITOR with leadership skills 
seeks desk or management challenge at 
smaller Zone 9,8,7, daily. Sound 
ethics; commitment to local news; 
major-metro experience; team player; 
exemplary wordsmith. Confidential 
message: (206) 236-9641. 





DONE IT ALL: For the 90s hire exper- 
ienced, award-winning reporter. Daily, 
wires, weekly. Now want to do it for you 
on major metro. General assignment, 
courts, business, legal affairs. Any 
zone. Reply to Box 4807, Editor & 
Publisher. 





SALES 


AD SALES REP: Excellent opportunity 
to grow with N. California weekly, exist- 
ing plus new territories. $1,600 month, 
commission and bonus plan. Good 
benefits. Send resume and letter to 
Sales Manager, Santa Clara Valley 
Weekly, PO Box 755, Santa Ciara, CA 
95052. 








POSITIONS 
WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 








WHAT do you need? Former President, 
General Manager, Editor, Ad Director, 
Consultant. Proven track record. Relo- 
cate. (208) 356-6438. 





Young, female executive looking for 
opportunity to work with PUBLISHER to 
learn entire newspaper operation. | have 
strong advertising/marketing experience 
in some of the industry’s most competi- 
tive markets. Will bring creativity, ener- 
gy, enthusiasm and excellent people 
skills to your operation for a chance to 
broaden my knowledge in the produc- 
tion, finance and circulation areas. 
Write Box 4797, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 28, 1990 


EDITORIAL 

Associate editor looking for ME, News 
or Political position. Washington Post, 
wire service experience for more than 
10 years - and, at 36, looking for that 
“right” home with a quality organiza- 
tion. Good with reporters, colleagues. 
Mid-30's up, depending on size, loca- 
tion. If you want energy, and a team 
leader, write Box 4789, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Experienced, Energetic and budget 
conscious picture editor seeks change 
and new challenges. Sixteen years 
professional experience with newspap- 
ers and wire services. Journalism major 
who understands the needs of section 
editors and demands of the “front 
office”. Experience on both major 
breaking stories and day-to-day home- 
town journalism. Box 4814, Editor & 
Publisher. 





General assignment reporter/ 
photographer with three years daily 
experience, seeks position on a mid- 
sized daily in N.J., Del., Md. or Va. | 
have a flair for writing humorous articles 
and appreciate assignments of a scien- 
tific nature. Write Box 4800, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Journalist with three years experience in 
reporting, feature writing, headline writ- 
ing, copy editing, photography and 
layout seeks full time position on daily, 
weekly or monthly. 

Call Joe at (718) 224-6144. 


PHOTOGRAPHER with 3 years news- 
paper and magazine experience seeks 
staff position with daily or large publish- 
ing firm. Anywhere on the east coast. 
Call Craig at (215) 539-4591. 








Veteran sports editor; tired of local 
routine. Wants sports or news desk slot. 
Prefer Zones 3-4. Box 4792, Editor & 
Publisher. 





World cup 1994 - English soccer writer 
with excellent contacts wants to work in 
USA. For more information write 
Richard Coomber 10 Gladstone Street, 
Hartlepool TS240PE England. 





Young journalist with diverse experi- 
ence seeks challenging position. Call 
Adam at (212) 749-2002. 





invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 


FREELANCE 
HOME EDITORS, PLEASE READ 








Nationally known trade, magazine 
columnist (floor care, repair) wants to 
reach your readers. Well published 
craftsman knows his stuff. Will send 
clips to prove fame. Weekly, monthly? 
Call Norman, (212) 986-1274, or Box 
111, 325 E. 41 St., NYC, NY 10017. 


STRINGER, Cape Kennedy area. 
Surveys, hard news. Joyce, 545 Patrick 
Ave., Merritt Island, FL 32953. 

(407) 452-4894. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Paul Ruffins 


Some of the most heated arguments 
over the Marion Barry case have been 
those among black journalists. 

Tempers have flared and motives 
have been questioned: Is there racism 
in the white media’s reporting of the 
drama? What is the proper function of 
the black-owned press? What about 
the role of black journalists employed 
by white-owned media? 

Such questions suggest the journa- 
listic divisions. They are also a 
reminder that from the standpoint of 
many black journalists, a comprehen- 
sive view of the case must include not 
only the mayor’s wrongdoing but the 
pervasiveness of white racism. 

Yet, few have simultaneously 
addressed these two realities — with 
the result that many of the city’s black 
journalists are divided. The black 
press gives ever stronger responses to 
what it perceives to be racist cover- 
age, while many black journalists in 
the white media feel pressure because 
of their participation in the coverage. 

Recently the relationship between 
some members of the black and white 
media has become openly adversar- 
ial. 

“It’s almost become a guerrilla war 
out here,” notes Metro Chronicle 
publisher LaVerne Gill referring to 
the antagonism. The black press rou- 
tinely blasts coverage of the case by 
the white-owned media. 

The District’s black media estab- 
lishment has clout because it is among 
the largest in the country. Apart from 
print media, there are two black- 
owned tv outlets: WHMM (Channel 
32), the Howard University public 
television station, and Black Enter- 
tainment Television, the national 
cable channel. There are, in addition, 
several popular radio stations, such 
as WWOL-AM, WHUR-FM and 
WKYS-FM. 

An example of this power was dis- 
played in mid-February, when a 
group of local black journalists and 
activists successfully pressured the 
top management of WWRC-TV to 
cancel a proposed “town meeting” to 
discuss “community reaction” to 
Barry’s arrest. 





(Ruffins is a senior editor of Black 
Networking News, Washington, D.C. 
This column originally appeared in the 
“Outlook” section of the Washington 
Post on July 8, 1990.) 








Barry trial divides D.C.’s black media 


“It would have been a mock trial 
starring prosecutor Jay Stevens,” 
insists one of the activists, Capital 
Spotlight columnist Mary Cox, an 
attorney. (Cox herself has become 
one of Barry’s leading advocates and 
several black papers have begun 
reporting on her activities.) Others 
who lobbied against the broadcast 
were WPFW program director Tom 
Porter, WDCU-FM talk-show host 
Ernest White, Capital Spotlight col- 
umnist Bill Reed, the Rev. James 
Bevel, Metro Chronicle’s Gill and 
others. 

Since the Barry “sting” at the Vista 
Hotel on Jan. 18, representatives of 
the black-owned media have held 
various public meetings to discuss 
coverage of the story, usually in criti- 
cal terms. The most significant 





it” 

The District’s black newspapers, 
meanwhile, have reported “the other 
side” largely by focusing on the pur- 
ported racism of the prosecution and 
the white press, virtually ignoring the 
significance of Barry’s behavior. 

Since the mayor’s arrest, the Afro- 
American has run such pro-Barry 
headlines as: “He’s Still the Mayor,” 
over a story that noted continuing 
community support, and “Barry: 
Black, Brave, Better.” 

In mid-March, the Capital Spotlight 
ran two front-page stories: “Don’t 
Believe the Hype,” said one headline 
over an article in which Barry 
brushed aside early reports about the 
Vista sting. The subhead said: 
“Mayor says videotapes not all 
they’re cracked up to be.” 





Recently the relationship between some members 
of the black and white media has become openly 


adversarial. 





gathering was a June 6 forum at How- 
ard, where the prevailing view was 
that the white press coverage of the 
mayor has been racist, politically 
motivated, and journalistically 
shoddy. 

According to WPFW’s Porter, a 
panelist, “We were trying to raise 
some legitimate issues concerning 
how the major media covered the situ- 
ation. When we looked at it we saw a 
lot of smoke and no fire. After all, 
they [the prosecutors] don’t have a 
thing on the mayor except that he lied 
about a misdemeanor. Usually they 
don’t even arrest users much less take 
them to court, but in this case they 
worked backward in order to get him 
ona felony. Once he claimed he didn’t 
take drugs, they then set up a situa- 
tion to prove he did. This doesn’t 
involve pushing drugs or stealing 
money, but around the world the 
news was being covered as if he had 
been caught stealing millions of dol- 
lars. 

“So therefore,” Porter continued, 
“we said to ourselves that, from a 
journalistic point of view, we had a 
responsibility to report the other side. 
The news was just not being covered 
with a lot of integrity in the so-called 
established media even though there 
were a lot of black people reporting 





A second story, written by Mary 
Cox and labeled a “news analysis,” 
was headlined “Willie Horton and 
Mayor Barry,” and said comparable 
racist tactics were employed by the 
Bush presidential campaign and Bar- 
ry’s legal adversaries. 

On June 7, as jury selection was 
under way, the Spotlight proclaimed 
“Bait-Gate: U.S. Government, Jay 
[Stephens] on trial.” 

When Barry announced he would 
not run again, Cox ran a passionate 
open letter to Barry, declaring, “Our 
hearts are in a coffin.” 

The Washington Informer, New 
Observer and American Weekly, 
which have not actively supported 
Barry in print, have generally 
refrained from discussing the trial or 
its implications, focusing on other 
news, such as Nelson Mandela’s U.S. 
visit or the black newspaper 
publishers’ convention. Generally 
missing from all of these papers is any 
sense of moral outrage at the mayor’s 
behavior. 

The exceptions are few. Some 
black weeklies carry the nationally 
syndicated columnist Tony Brown. 
“Mr. Barry,” Brown wrote, “is a 
tragic figure, attempting to establish a 
system of gutter justice and blame 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Around here 


teach peopie to 
spend all day 
on the phone, 


= a’ 


Newsrooms have never been noted for telephone manners. But in Memphis they're developing a different 
reputation. The Commercial Appeal treats callers like friends-even if 9 calling to complain. 

This is more than just Southern hospitality, It is the result of a special training program specifically aimed 
at telephone manners and service procedures. Even on deadline, phones are answered quickly, questions handled 
polite, a all “ee of view taken se — that has made The Commercial Appeal newsroom 

ripps Howard's leader in improving the quality of customer contacts. swe ARD 
——— call with courtesy-and an audible smile-makes gq men at 
an important difference. DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 





